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LOST SPLENDOUR 


PRINCE FELIX YOUSSOUPOFF 


Tsarist Russia between 1887 and 1919 is the setting 
of Prince Felix Youssoupoff’s memoirs. His family 
was of high rank and enormous wealth, and his 
description of their life is of importance as a con- 
tribution to history. With the approach of the first 
World War and the impending Revolution, the 
Prince became increasingly troubled by the sinister 
influence of Rasputin, and personally undertook 
his removal. The book ends with the flight into 
exile before the advance of the Red Army in 1919, 
Illustrated 18s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA 


Volume I 


THE FOUNDERS 


PHILIP WOODRUFF 


author of Call the Next Witness, The Wild 
Sweet Witch, ete. 


For over three centuries men from England, 
Scotland and Ireland went to India to trade, fight 
and govern, and at last to hand over what they had 
accomplished. Philip Woodruff’s work—to be 
published in two volumes, of which The Founders is 
the first—is an account of these men, their lives, 
their work and their beliefs. As a former member 
of the I.C.S. and secretary to the Imperial Chiefs of 
Staff Committee in New Delhi, he is well quali- 
fied to write it. Already reprinting 
Illustrations and maps 30s. 


Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 
THE 
HOUSE OF GAIR 


ERIC LINKLATER 
‘From the first page one has the feeling of 
being grappled by a vigorous mind and given 
no quarter. .. The sudden felicities come thick 
as ever: this is a story to which one can 
surrender wholly. The penetration is intui- 
tive, sharp and on occasion, pitiless.’ 


Spectator. 10s. 6d. 
‘An original and compelling story... 
good story-telling and good writing 
are combined to make a novel of ex- 
ceptional quality.’ Glasgow Herald 


Book Society Recommendation 


THE 
EVER-INTERESTING 


TOPIC 
WILLIAM COOPER 


author of Scenes from Provincial Life 


A problem novel with a humorous aspect and a —, 
12s. 6d. 


school setting. 
Book Society Recommendation 
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The Perfect Christmas Gift 


A DOG AT ALL THINGS 
An Anthology 


AGNES LAUCHLAN 


for all dog-owners 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


DR. DOLITTLE’S MISSION 
PUDDLEBY ADVENTURES | FOR OLIVER 


HUGH LOFTING DAVID SCOTT DANIELL 


The totes collection of stertes The exciting story of a drummer-boy 

atest Collec — in the army in 1905, which was very 
about the inimitable Doctor and his \; hen broadcast 1: par as 
animal friends, and the eleven other POPWAr When Droadcast last year as 
cles te the tedles : Bee appearing 2 Children’s Hour serial. Illustrated 


; by wi M § . ; 
in gay picture-printed bindings. 7 WHELAN St0ees 9s. 6d 


Illustrated by the author. 
ALL YOU’VE 


8s. 6d.-9s. 6d. each 
oe... a EVER WANTED 
SOUTH AFRICAN TWINS JOAN AIKEN 
DAPHNE ROOKE A collection of highly original fairy 
illustrated by BIRO stories, some of which have been 


and the other 20 titles in the famous broadcast. ° F 

‘Twins’ series of gay and imagina- ‘Should find a place in every family 
tive stories about children in other Whose imagination has not yet 
lands, written and illustrated by atrophied.’ British Book News. 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS. Each 9s, _— Illustrated by PAT MARRIOTT. 9s. 


THE FIRST AND ONLY CHEAP EDITION OF A BOOK BY 
ARTHUR RANSOME 


SWALLOWS & AMAZONS 


With all the original illustrations 5s. net 


and the full series in the Standard Edition: 


SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS 
SWALLOWDALE 

PETER DUCK 

WINTER HOLIDAY 

COOT CLUB 

PIGEON POST 


WE DIDN'T MEAN TO GO TO SEA 
SECRET WATER 

THE BIG SIX 

MISSEE LEE 

THE PICTS AND THE MARTYRS 
GREAT NORTHERN ? 


Illustrated by the author Each 9s. net 





















NORMAN LEWIS 

author of Samara, Within the Labyrinth, etc. 
‘With great discrimination in the choice 
of fact, custom and event Mr. Lewis 
makes his point and _ enhances its 
emotional content with very pleasing, 
loving and often splendidly funny 
writing on the delights of Siam.’ 

Marghanita Laski in the Observer. 

Third impression 12s. 6d. 


Book Society Fiction Choice 


THE 
LAST BARRICADE 


MERVYN JONES 


author of No Time to be Young and The New Town 


Compiled by 


dog-lovers and 
lovers of fine 
writing. 
10s. 6d. 
net 


A novel of action which is also a study of character, 
about an exile in London plotting to overthrow the 
dictator who has seized power in his own country. 

12s. 6d. 
\ Book Society Recommendation 


All prices are net 
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THE ENGINEERS’ 


HE engineers have reached a _ point where they 

must choose between arbitration and industrial war. 

Although not solid, Wednesday’s 24-hour strike, which 

must be considered as the most serious since the General 
Strike of 1926, was solid enough virtually to halt engineering 
production throughout the country for a day, and _ solid 
enough to encourage the Communists to redouble their efforts 
to impose on the industry either a further—-and larger—strike 
or a ban on overtime. A proposal for a ban on overtime was 
in fact made at the meeting of the leaders of the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions which recommended 
the 24-hour strike “at this stage.” But it is significant that 
neither the National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
(which maintained that the strike was against their own and 
the confederation’s rules) nor the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union issued a strike call. It is likely that many of 
the men who struck did so on grounds of expediency rather 
than conviction. 

The confederation’s claim, originally made in May, for a 
15 per cent. wage increase is roughly equivalent to an increase 
of £1 a week for skilled men and 17s. 6d. for unskilled. It 
is based on three main points: that wages have failed to keep 
pace with the rise in the cost of living, that the productivity of 
the engineers has greatly increased, and that the industry’s 
profits can easily cover the claim. Both the engineering 
and the shipbuilding employers have now finally turned down 
the demand. But the claim is no more refuted by the 
employers’ statement that much of the profit had been ploughed 
back and that there are a host of small engineering firms 
where the profit may not be very impressive, than it is estab- 
lished by the confederation’s simple arithmetic of dividing the 
industry’s gross profits by the number of workers. The justice 
or practicability of the engineers’ claim can plainly only be 
established by an inquiry or by arbitration, both of which 
are Open to the engineers and both of which, at present, they 








CHOICE 


refuse. In an interview published on the morning of the strike 
a union leader naively revealed this attitude: “It was the 
confederation’s own job to make the necessary investigations 
on which its case was built. A full inquiry was therefore made 
by the body best qualified to make it ”—-i.e., the confederation. 
Any general acceptance of this curious attitude naturally plays 
into the hands of the real trouble-makers. 

If the engineers are misled into further strikes or a ban on 
overtime, one thing, and one thing only, is certain. Britain’s 
export trade, to which engineering products contribute well 
over a third, must inevitably suffer. Not only will there be 
no question then either of better conditions or of higher pay, 
but the engineers’ present standards, built up over the years, 
will be threatened. 

Ihe engineers must realise this: it is not their claim, but 
their method of trying to enforce it that calls for the strongest 
condemnation. There is still time for them to choose. They 
are nearing, but have not reached, the point of no return. 
rhere is still room for a peaceful consideration of their case. 
But if the extremists get their way, they will present not a 
case but an ultimatum. 


Korean Atrocities 

In language impressive by its very dryness and banality the 
American Army has now given further details of the findings 
of its War Crimes Division in Korea. Thus case KWC 185, for 
example, deals with the bayonetting of prisoners, and KWC 164 
with torture, while KWC 28 gives details of the Taejon 
Massacre. There are statistics and photographs. This docu- 
ment, to say- the least of it, sets out an irresistible prima facie 
case for that reference to the United Nations which, when it 
was proposed at the beginning of November, was received with 
chilling suggestions of bad timing, tactlessness—and even of 
political manceuvre—by various organs of British opinion. Such 
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suggestions show a singular lack of knowledge of how things 
happen in America. In printing “all the news that’s fit to 
print’ American newspapers do not spare the feelings of their 
readers as newspapers in this country generally do, and the 
Stories and photographs of murdered, starved and mutilated 
soldiers, American and Korean alike, which appeared in 
October, were grimmer than anything we have seen since 
Belsen. The natural consequence was a blaze of public horror 
and indignation. The Administration reacted sharply, and 
proposed reference to the United Nations. Publicity, public 
anger, government action—so events followed upon the dis- 
coveries, and what sequence of events could be more natural, 
or less discreditable, in a well-informed democracy? And 
what, in the circumstances, could be more damaging to Anglo- 
American relations than superior remarks from this side of the 
Atlantic about “timing” ? On such occasions we should do 
well to remember that we are not the grandmothers of our 
American allies but their comrades. 


The Kabaka Goes 


The deposition of the Kabaka of Buganda revealed, with 
distressing suddenness, trouble brewing in yet another British 
African colony. In part the Kabaka has only himself to blame 
for his enforced abdication. By demanding the virtual separa- 
tion of Buganda from the Uganda protectorate and its eventual 
transformation into an independent state within the Common- 
wealth he has made himself the mouthpiece of extreme local 
separatism (always powerful in Buganda), while the assurances 
given him (which he accepted as satisfactory) that Uganda 
would not be forced into East African Federation against the 
wishes of the population take away the only reasonable excuse 
for such action. In the circumstances his deposition was 
probably inevitable. But the clash between the Kabaka and 
the Colonial Office was apparently precipitated by references 
to the possibility of East African Federation in a speech made 
by Mr. Lyttelton some months ago, and the whole episode has 
shown all over again how much distrust there is among Africans 
of the intentions of the British Government. One obvious 
moral is that the greatest care is needed to avoid alarming 
African opinion which is always suspicious and often ignorant. 
Another is that the British people should be given more time 
to think about British Governmental action in Africa. Mr. 
Lyttelton has argued with some conviction that it would have 
been difficult to reveal the course and nature of his discussions 
with the Kabaka without reducing the chances of a favourable 
outcome. But, as it has turned out, we have had neither 
a favourable outcome nor the benefit of early publicity. 


The Lessons of the Sudan 


The parties that received Egyptian support in the Sudanese 
elections have won a far clearer victory (almost a clear majority) 
than was expected by the Sudan Government or anyone else. 
This in itself has a number of serious consequences, if only 
because it will be interpreted as support for the view that the 
more Britain withdraws the outward manifestations of her 
power, the greater will be the demand for further withdrawals. 
India, Abadan, and the negotiations on the Canal Zone, so the 
Imperialists will argue, were the most potent influences at work 
in the Sudan elections. It is a dangerous argument, because in 
part it is true. But those who use it forget, or ignore, what are 
the possible alternatives in the mid-twentieth century. The 
penalty of withdrawal may be severe, but the penalty of not 
withdrawing may be a free gift to the Communists of that most 
precious of all political war cries—nationalism. Thus if the 
Sudanese have been enabled to vote the British out, they have 
at least not been encouraged to enlist Moscow’s support in 
driving them out. Furthermore, though the elections must be 
counted a defeat for Britain, there are limitations to the extent 
that they are a victory for Egypt. What has happened is that 
a group of heterogeneous parties, who agreed to coalesce as a 
condition of receiving Egyptian support, have defeated a 
number of independent parties who wished to have no connec- 
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tion with Egypt. But to go to the polls under Egypt’s banner 
is one thing and to arrange a union with Egypt when in power 
is another. Tle National Unionist Party ranges from those 
political groups who have, in the past, acknowledged Farouk as 
King of the Sudan, to those religious groups (the Moslem 
Khatmia) whose first objective was not union with Egypt but 
the defeat of other religious groups (the Mahdists). And even 
the president of the National Unionists, Mr. Azhari, lost no 
time, once the results were known, in pointing out that the 
interests of Egypt and the Sudan are in important respects 
divergent. The elections are over; the relations between Egy pt 
and the Sudan have still to be decided. 


Kenya Trial 


The Kenya court martial of Captain Griffiths on a charge of 
murdering a Kikuyu forestry guard has ended in his acquittal, 
but some of the evidence produced in support of the charge 
shows a profoundly disturbing state of affairs. Company com- 
manders in the King’s African Rifles are said to offer their 
askari blood money for every member of the Mau Mau Killed, 
scores are kept in every unit, and there is keen rivalry between 
the competing teams as to the number of “ kills ” made. These 
methods would be distasteful at any time. In a campaign like 
the one in Kenya, conducted against criminal gangs living 
among and indistinguishable from the mass of the population, 
they are especially wrong and harmful. The Secretary for War 
has promised a full investigation into these allegations which 
have shocked members of all parties in this country as well as 
moderate opinion in Kenya itself. If they are found to be 
true, the most drastic steps should be taken to stamp out trigger- 
happy behaviour among the security forces. Fortunately, 
General Erskine has shown himself well aware of the import- 
ance of pacifying the loyal Kikuyu, and he may be relied on 
not to tolerate anything savouring of indiscriminate reprisals on 
Africans. The war in Kenya, like the war in Malaya, will only 
be won by gaining the active support of the local population. 
Both are political as well as military operations, and should be 
treated as such. General Templer has shown that it can be done. 


Little Europe 


The six Foreign Ministers of continental free Europe me 
in the Hague last week, ostensibly to discuss the institutions 
of a united Europe. They there discovered that after four 
years of talk, not one of them wanted a united Europe if that 
was to mean a surrender of sovereign powers to a representative 
European institution. The most they wanted was some 
institution which provided a link between, and to some extent 
a check upon, the activities of the Coal and Steel Pool and 
the European Army. It is easy for outsiders to say that 
dreamers have to wake sometime, and that nothing will have 
been lost but the dream. But the idea of Europe uniting in a way 
that would create a common market and a common purpose 
is something that the separate nations of western Europe 
can ill do without. It was a kind of phoenix from the ashes 
of the second world war, one sign of renaissance among many 
signs of decay. There can be no doubt that the blame for 
the death of this idea, as much as the credit for its birth, must 
lie with France. The treaty of the European Army contains 
the following statement of intent: “The final organisation 
which will replace the present provisional organisation should 
be so conceived as to be able to constitute one of the elements 
in a subsequent federal or confederal structure. a on 
in the French Assembly the other day, M. Bidault defined 
France’s position in a very different way: “It will not be a 
federation of states, nor a confederation of states but an associa- 
tion of states of a novel type.” It is true that the other countries 
are now equally reluctant to enter a more complete kind of 
union. But, as the Dutch explained at the Hague, the main 
attraction of union was economic—the access to each other's 
markets, the free competition with each other’s industries. And 
it is the French economy which is so inefficient that it could 
not survive. such exposure. There is, however, one more 
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hopeful prospect. If united Europe, in the supra-national 
sense, is no longer a practical goal, and if the European Army 
jsno longer an integral part of such a supra-national scheme, 
the reasons that led Britain to dissociate herself from it 
have largely disappeared. It is time that Whitehall was honest 
enough to admit the fact. 


Resuming Anglo-Persian Relations 


General Zahedi has been diligently preparing the ground 
for a resumption of diplomatic relations with Britain. Political 
and religious leaders have been consulted and their co-operation 
sought, kites have been flown in the Press, and some unusually 
frank speeches about Persia’s international position have been 
broadcast by the General himself and some of his colleagues 
over Teheran radio. This may seem an undue amount of 
preparation for what is after all simply a common-sense action. 
But the Persian people have lost the habit of common-sense 
thinking. They were told a year ago that breaking off relations 
with Britain was a victory, so their natural assumption is likely 
to be that resuming relations is a defeat. For this reason 
General Zahedi would have liked to be able to couple news of 
aresumption of relations with an unequivocal statement from 
the British Government that they recognise the principle of 
the nationalisation of oil. But the most that Mr. Eden could 
concede was the bracketing of the principle of nationalisation 
with the principle of compensation. At one moment it seemed 
as though long-range wrangling over basic principles would 
hold up a resumption of diplomatic relations indefinitely. This” 
would have been tragic, as both the British and Persian Govern- 
ments are now interested not only in basic principles but also 
in getting the oil flowing again. General Zahedi has no time 
to lose. The emergency $45 million which the United States 
supplied in September will not last him beyond the winter. 
His position is not strengthened by persistent rumours of 
differences between him and the Shah. It is always hard for 
two saviours of their country to keep in step. 


A Housing Policy 

When the Government achieved its unremarkable majority 
of seventeen for the second reading of the Housing Repairs 
and Rents Bill, its supporters cheered with relief—not because 
the majority had ever been in doubt but because what was 
potentially the most controversial measure in the Queen's 
Speech had been sent on its way without the Opposition ever 
getting its teeth into the controversy. Mr. Bevan complained 
that Mr. Marples, moving the reading, evaded a general stafe- 
ment of policy and took refuge in details fit only for the Com- 
mittee stage. But before Mr. Bevan had been on his feet 
many minutes, the House was plunged straight into Mr. Bevan’s 
favourite detail, the fact that there are 1,769,000 families 
sharing water closets. So far as principles went, Mr. Bevan 
had only one: landlords are a wicked lot. They will either 
repair their houses and make money, or they will be unable 
to make money and will not bother to repair their houses. 
Therefore, the six million houses in need of repairs, at present 
owned by private landlords, must be turned over to the local 
authorities (at a cost, Sir David Eccles reckoned, of 
£3,000 million in public funds). Mr. Morrison was not even 
interested in this point of principle, and the official Labour 
Party view goes no further than the claim that “ eventually ” 
the local authorities must assume responsibility. What is to 
happen in the meantime is left to the imagination—and to the 
Conservatives. There are, of course, snags in the Government's 
policy. It is perfectly true that the permitted increase in rents 
will in some cases not be a sufficient incentive to the landlord 
to undertake repairs. This will be the next stage of the prob- 
lem for Mr. Macmillan. It is also true that any total increase 
in the supply of habitable houses will depend on the ability 
of the building industry to expand in response to an expanding 
demand. But the chances of its doing so will not be improved 


by denying it, as Mr. Bevan would deny it, all the incentives , 


of private enterprise. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL was given a great cheer on 
Tuesday night when he left the House with Mr. Eden 
to board a midnight ‘plane for Bermuda. His own 

supporters cheered loudest, but Mr. Tom O’Brien, the former 
chairman of the TUC, walked across from the Labour benches 
to shake the. Prime Minister's hand, and most Labour 
Members admire the courage of a man who in his eightieth 
year sets out so valiantly on a momentous journey. It was 
Sir Winston who made the plan for the first Bermuda con- 
ference sound so hopeful, and though the postponement of 
that meeting has been followed by changes in temperature, 
Members on both sides of the House believe that he can still 
do as much as any man, and more than most, to jerk the 
world out of a course that seems often to be desolate and 
dangerous. Sir Winston’s seventy-ninth birthday had been 
celebrated the previous day, and the House, though beset with 
grave and controversial problems, spared a moment to wish 
the Prime Minister many happy returns. 

* * * * 


The House has received this week a report on delegated 
legislation which quotes a list of authorities all saying that 
the delegation of law-making power is inevitable. The Leader 
of the House betieves that the practice will increase; and in 
fact this Government in this session is to flood the mines, 
quarries and eating places with new regulations. The case 
for delegated legislation rests largely on the need to relieve 
Parliament of the pressure on its time. Last year, new Acts 
of Parliament filied one volume of 1,437 pages, but new 
statutory instruments filled three volumes of 3,980 pages. 

* * * 8 


To that extent, Parliament is saving its own time, but this 
week’s business suggests that other reliefs will have to be 
sought. Members of the House of Commons have been forced 
to take a rapid giance at a snapshot album, as it were, and 
were expected to register distinct impressions of events in 
Bermuda, Buganda, Kenya, Newfoundland, Moscow, the fruit 
and vegetables markeis, and the housing departments of local 
authorities. The Government, too, has been overdoing it. 
In the House of Lords, the Inventions and Designs (Crown 
Use) Bill, for which the Government asked a second reading 
on Tuesday, was so widely attacked for being ill-considered 
that Lord Woolton adjourned the debate. It was a sad day 
for Lord Mancroft, who had moved the second reading, but 
a notable occasion for the political historian who can seldom 
report a lordly snub to a Conservative Government’s Bill. But 
the Lords were in a strange mood on Tuesday. Lord Reith’s 
explanation of how he came to hear of an attack that had 
been made on him-——by the Lord Chancellor in the television 
debate—implied a degree of detachment from the daily dust of 
politics that would have done credit to the Duke of Omnium. 

* 7 % * 


So far as the Commons have been able to settle to any 
one subject, they have chosen East Africa. The most accept- 
able news of the week was the composition of the party, drawn 
from both sides of the House, that is to see Kenya for itself 
in the New Year. The rest of the news has been disturbing. 
The evidence from the court martial in Kenya alleging that 
money was paid to troops for each member of the Mau Mau 
killed, and that units competed in death rolls, shocked the 
House and led Labour to demand an immediate enquiry. The 
Government has called for a transcript of the proceedings and 
reserves its judgment on this aspect of the court martial. And 
Mr. Lyttelton’s announcement that the Government had with- 
drawn recognition from the Kabaka of Buganda and banished 
him from his territory made the Opposition so angry that there 
were hot cries of “ Resign! Resign!” as soon as he had 
finished. Two days later Government supporters found an 


opportunity to cheer him. 
J. F. B. 
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BERMUDA, BERLIN AND BEYOND 


HE invitation to a Four Power meeting which the 

Russians accepted on November 26th, was officially 

issued on July 15th, after the Washington meeting 
between Lord Salisbury, Mr. Dulles and M. Bidault. It had, 
of course, been plainly if unofficially open ever since Sir Winston 
Churchil]’s famous speech of May 11th. For more than four 
months the exchange of Notes has gone on, with so many 
obscurities and evasions on the Russian side, that in August 
Mr. Molotov had to issue two Notes in succession—the one 
dated August 15th, being intended to explain what the other, 
dated August 4th, had been intended to mean. This month he 
has had to go even further by both holding a Press conference 
and issuing his latest Note of November 26th in order to make 
it clear (which it certainly was not before) that the Russian Note 
of November 3rd did not amount to a rejection of the latest 
Western invitation to a Four Power meeting. Because of this 
performance, which, even by Russian standards, is remarkably 
tortuous, the suggested date for a meeting has been changed 
first from late September to October 15th, then to November 9th, 
and now presumably to some time in the new year. 

Let us by all means be thankful that the invitation has been 
accepted in the end. But the very details of the time table might 
arouse at least a suspicion that the whole episode has been a 
particularly determined bout of procrastination by the Soviet 
Government. And the result achieved to date is agreement to 


hold a meeting between persons not yet nominated on a date 
not so far fixed at a place still to be settled. Add to this the fact 
that many meetings have been held since the war between 
Foreign Ministers or heads of Governments and that, when 


Russians have been present, few of these meetings have accom- 
plished anything at all, and it is clear that there is little enough 
cause for high hope. 

Yet there is a case for some modest rejoicing at what has 
been accomplished through the firmness and patience of the 
Western Powers in their determination to bring the Russians to 
the conference table. It is very doubtful whether Mr. Malenkov 
would have come as far as he has, but for the steady refusal 
of the Western Powers to be put off by continuous Russian 
procrastination and their parallel resolve to demonstrate to the 
Kremlin that the only alternative to parley, and the ultimate 
modification of the present Russian policy, is a continuous 
strengthening of the forces and solidarity of the West. Once 
again firmness has paid. 

This simple demonstration of the undoubted power of the 
central factor in a united Western policy should in itself expose 
the perversity—indeed the near-idiocy—of the initia] reactions 
in this country to the good news that the Russians had at last 
agreed to talk. These were of two kinds. First there was the 
misgiving—or, in the case of Communists, the triumphant asser- 
tion—that the Russians had, by the careful timing of their 
acceptance, turned the tables on the Western powers, thrown 
them into some confusion, and seized the initiative. The second 
British reaction came a few hours later, after the United States 
State Department had expressed its early doubts about the worth 
of the new Russian undertaking. It was the old familiar gambit. 
The Americans, it was said, were dragging their feet. Mr. Eden 
has since done his best, in answering the inevitable question 
from the Labour benches in the Commons, to scotch these 
doubts, but the murmurs will probably go on until it is demon- 
strated all over again at Bermuda that the Americans, besides 
being our most powerful allies, are not, fools in international 
affairs. The right reaction to last week’s Russian Note is simple. 
It runs like this. “ The Russians have agreed, probably against 
their earlier inclination, to attend a Four Power meeting. Good. 
A Four Power meeting can either be a device for wasting time 


or a preliminary to real concessions. So be careful.” That 
makes better sense than the first reaction, and in particular the 
left-wing reaction, in this country. “ The Russians have agreed 
to talk. How brilliant of them and how awkward for us. A 
Four Power meeting may mean anything or nothing. How 
foolish of the Americans to grasp that, and how wicked of them 
to say it.” 

By the time the Prime Minister left for Bermuda on Wednes. 
day night, these bickering doubts had been drowned in the 
general roar of good will towards him, leaving, as he was, just 
after his seventy-ninth birthday, to make yet another mission 
of friendship and peace. Sir Winston is, as everybody knows, 
the most sanguine believer in the possibility of a firm peaceful 
settlement between East and West. But a rough road lies ahead 
of him. The Bermuda Conference may be expected to produce 
an agreed reply to the Russian Note, an agreed line of policy 
to be pursued at the Four Power Conference, and agreement to 
go on to a Five Power meeting, with China present. But if it 
does all of these things it will have done very well indeed. And 
if it indicates ways of getting round such obvious difficulties 
as the inconvenience of Berlin as a meeting-place, the weakness 
of the present French Government and the repeatedly expressed 
Russian fears of Western rearmament—then a miracle will have 
been performed and even Sir Winston's hopes justified. 

There is no need to dwell on the possible Russian excuses 
for putting off the Four Power meeting yet again, or stultifying 
it when it comes. German unity, the European Defence Com- 
munity, Austria and Trieste, recognition of Communist China, 
even the order of the agenda or the exact place of meeting in 
Berlin—all these make up a formidable bagful of pretexts. In 
the long run everything depends on the decision of the Russians 
whether or not to use them. But if they do use them they will 
not thereby regain the initiative. On the contrary the initiative 
will remain with the West but assume its harsher form—that of 
further consolidation and rearmament. There is only one way 
in which the Russians can take the lead and that is by making 
a real concession—selecting any one item from the programme 
of possible Russian action laid down in President Eisenhower's 
great speech of April 16th and acting upon it. From that point 
onward, the road is open, beyond Berlin to Asia and all other 
points of tension. 

Undoubtedly the Western Powers would prefer the Russian 
Government to make its first concession in Germany or Austria. 
But there is no reason why they should stick fast on that and 
refuse to consider even the possibility of a Five Power meeting, 
in which attention would naturally turn to the East. It would 
be better to break the Western impasse first; but, always 
provided that the Western Powers themselves accept the 
consequence that any turning to the East must not be accom- 
panied by a slackening of vigilance or strength in the West, 
there is nothing to fear. In Asia, as in Europe, the key to 
further progress is a Communist concession and the whole 
assumption behind Western policy is that sooner or later that 
key must be produced. 

There are even positive reasons for wanting to see a Chinese 
representative at the council table of the Powers. It is 
important to know how he will behave. If he out-Russians 
the Russians, as did General Wu at Lake Success three years 
ago, then there is no point in having anything further to do 
with the Peking Government until it accepts the normal con- 
ventions of diplomatic relations. But even if, unlike General 
Wu, he does not confine himself to screaming abuse, it is still 
unlikely that the possible Peking representative at a possible 
Five Power meeting will take the occasion to air any diver- 
gences of policy there may be between the Russian and the 
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Chinese Governments. The first thing for the Western 
representatives to test will be the exact degree of resistance 
jo be expected from Chinese Communists if they are to be 
admitted to the councils of the Powers. It would be unrealistic 
fo expect any positive help from them. The particular 
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reed questions in which the test should be applied are obvious 

A enough. They are Korea and Indo-China. Indo-China in fact 
tow presents the essential link between European and Asian policy, 
hem Fifor if it were possible to reach some settlement there which 





would permit the withdrawal of French forces then those forces 
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HAUCER is in trouble in Northern Ireland, where 
(amid, for some reason, cries of “ Up, the rebels ! ”) a 
gathering in the Omagh Orange Hall decided that The 

Canterbury Tales contained “ sinister propaganda” against 
Protestantism; the Prioress’s Tale, in particular, was held to 
glorify the Virgin Mary and to be “‘another example of Roman 
Catholic encroachment.” Popish cunning can seldom have been 
more far-sightedly deployed, seeing that the Tales were written 
two hundred years before the Reformation, but a gentleman 








































$B who tried to make this point “ might as well” (in the words of 
S$ Hi the Derry Journal) “ have been appealing to a herd of goats.” 
‘ed 9 A more popular line was taken by another speaker, who main- 
ive Hf tained that it “did not require a great education to know how 
dangerous Chaucer’s tale would be for impressionable children,” 
ses [and who said that he “ got the surprise of his life to find that 
ing anyone in Omagh could think otherwise.” I applaud the 
m- { language, so entirely congruous to the lunatic fringe of religious 
a dogma, in which the Derry Journal deals editorially with this 
. heresy-hunt. If any of those present, it says, had heard the 
name of Chaucer before this controversy started, “ they would 
In have asked in what race he was running ”; to try to talk about 
DS #@ the Father of English Poetry was “ more profitless than whistling 
ill & jigs to a milestone.” 
ve 
of @ Aunt Sally 
ay Among the Left-wing politicians who give one intermittently 
ng # the impression that their mothers must have been frightened 
ne # by a bearskin just before they were born, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, 
“s Ha former Under-Secretary of State for War, is the most con- 
nt | spicuous. His attempt on Tuesday to convince the House 
»¢ fg of Commons that, because four troopers were employed while 
off duty as grooms by the Household Brigade Saddle Club, 
n fy the Brigade of Guards was a ~ Government-subsidised social 
: club” was not successful; Mr. Head pointed out that arrange- 
d ments of this kind had been officially sanctioned for all Army 
| Saddle Clubs during Mr. Shinwell’s régime. Mr. Wyatt 
>> MM cenerally tries harder than this. Some time ago he wrote an 
d Bi article in a Sunday paper in which, while conceding that its 
‘S ff rank and file had certain military virtues, he alleged that during 
@ # the last war the officers of the Brigade had been a disgrace 
\- to their profession. Judging by the letters of protest evoked 
t, fm by it, this rather sweeping criticism gave more offence to 
.) guardsmen and ex-guardsmen than to their officers; and a 
e & devastating reply to it, which the same paper printed a week 
t f later, came not from one of them but from Lt.-Col. Martin 
Lindsay, M.P., a Royal Scots Fusilier who had seen much 
_ fp hard fighting. But no doubt this only confirmed Mr. Wyatt 
; in his conviction that Guards officers are a spineless lot. 
> § You Have Been Warnered 
. The film industry’s attempts to meet the challenge of tele- 
; vision seem at times to be curiously languid. I went the other 





night to a West End cinema to see Beat The Devil (a good 
film), arrived unnecessarily early and had to endure much of 
the supporting programme. There was a documentary film 
about the River Windrush, the commentary for which might 
have been composed by Evelyn Waugh’s Mr. Boot: a 
tear-jerker, execrably written and woodenly performed, about 
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would presumably be transferred to Europe. This would in 
turn slightly ease the urgency of the need to devise means for 
incorporating Germans into the Western forces, and possibly 
even lead on to some modification of Russian fears of German 
rearmament. All this is highly speculative, but the very 
possibility of such an advance, accompanied by suitable safe- 
guards, indicates that the Western Powers need not object too 
violently to an ultimate Five Power meeting. But the pre- 
condition is that the Four Power meeting shalJ take place soon 
and produce positive results. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


an American boy who was not allowed to take his dog with 
him when his parents moved into an apartment: a trailer which 
left one with the impression that the new version of The Jazz 
Singer stands a good chance of being 1953’s most nauseating 
film; and a British news-reel padded out with similar material 
from France (crepuscular shots of rural slum areas, of a small 
naval vessel being launched, of a small politician talking to 
a practically invisible general in Indo-China). The BBC itself 
could hardly have offered viewers a sterner ordeal; and at 
least you can switch television off. 


En Deshabille 

The description in Mr. Amery’s autobiography of Sir 
Winston Churchill retiring for the night in an old-fashioned 
nightshirt and a woolly tummy-band recalled to my mind the 
only téte-d-téte | ever had with the Prime Minister. It took 
place, rather early in the morning, in the First Lord’s bedroom 
in Admiralty House during the calamitous Norwegian cam- 
paign of 1940, and Mr. Churchill, as he then was, was clad 
only in a suit of combinations and a large cigar. I can think 
of few other men on whom this attire would not have imposed 
a je ne sais quoi of the surrealist or even of the raffish; but it 
seemed neither unbecoming nor even incongruous to Mr. 
Churchill, and I left him to return to the environs of the Arctic 
Circle with a feeling of happiness and hope. 


The Onus of Armour 

The following comments by a young officer on the bullet- 
proof vests used in Korea perhaps deserve a wider circulation 
than they will get in his Regimental Chronicle. These garments 
are, he writes, “ hardly conducive to great physical activity, 
and after a lengthy patrol one of the more generously-built 
platoon commanders was able to report that, whether or not 
they reduced casualties, they had succeeded in reducing him 
by about two stone. In fact, although they would not always 
stop a direct hit from a bullet, they were largely splinter-proof. 
Within the Commonwealth Division they were used only 
once or twice, but the Americans would not allow anyone 
without an armoured vest into their front line.” 


Chough Week 

On another page appear the results of the competition about 
russet-pated choughs which I set in these notes a month ago. 
It is interesting to note that a chough—possibly an abominable 
chough ?—was encountered by Sir John Hunt at a height of 
26,000 feet on Everest; and some of these birds visited the 
expedition in all their camps as far as Camp VII. The last time 
I saw a chough was about five years ago, in a wayside eating 
house near the Sino-Tibetan border. It wore a splint on one 
of its red legs and was quite tame, hopping about the dirty 
tables with all the effrontery of a Gezira Club sparrow. 


Promotion 
A reader who said that she had enjoyed my account of Nanny- 
behaviour in these notes last week reports the case of a Nanny 
who, when her little charge at length became a bride, took to 
addressing her in correspondence as “ Darling Madam.” 
STRIX 
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The American Mess 
By D. W. BROGAN 


LD Washington hands sometimes amuse themselves in 
the Press Club bar by debating the question: .“* What 
was the greatest period of muddle and confusion you 

have known here? ” And the answer has, in recent years, been 
usually the first months of the Truman administration. But | 
wonder what are the connoisseurs saying now? For the first 
months of the Eisenhower administration seem likely to rival 
those of the Truman administration. The administration of all 
the talents or, at any rate, of all the “ know-how ” has been 
sadly lacking in the one fundamental piece of know-how, the 
know-how of politics. Luck is part of life, and the administra- 
tion that came in to clear up the mess in Washington may find 
the voter, asking, “ What mess?” For the fumbling of the 
administration plus the sins of politicians for which it had only 
nominal responsibility, if that, plus the pure bad luck of the 
draw, had produced a situation in which Republican pros- 
pects in 1954 and in 1956 looked dim. 

It was in this situation that one of the ablest of President 
Eisenhower's cabinet officers, the Attorney-General, the only 
one who has been a real politician, dug up the corpse of Harry 
Dexter White just before a critical by-election in California, 
and dug it up in a way that to the careless newspaper reader 
(are there any others?) suggested the implication, in some 
vague way, of Mr. Truman. Mr. Brownell is entitled to say, 
as he does, that he was quoted out of context, that he never 
dreamed of charging Mr. Truman with disloyalty, and that his 
basic charge that the Truman administration, through care- 
lessness or silliness, was grossly negligent in dealing with 
Communist penetration, is still true. 1 think that Mr. Brownell 
is right, but I find it hard to understand that so shrewd a man 


did not foresee the public uproar or foresee that there would 
be a lively imputation of political motives. 
The second point deserving emphasis is that many Americans 


do suspect treason in very high places. The charges made 
against Mr. Truman are not as serious as those made against 
General Marshall by Senator Jenner. Many Americans think 
that General Marshall should have got the Stalin Prize, not the 
Nobel Prize. A great part of the discomfitures of American 
policy in recent years is attributed to treason to a degree that 
would astonish English people. This dangerous attitude, so 
reminiscent of the French nous sommes trahis, has, of 
course, old historical roots. The greatest traitor in American 
history was of old American stock, and appointed to a post 
far more important than any held by Harry Dexter White or 
Alger Hiss, by no less a person than George Washington. The 
ghost of Benedict Arnold has never been laid. 

Then it is common form in American public life to impute 
motives, to snarl and shout in a way long out of fashion here. 
“Vermin” is almost a term of endearment, and the private 
gossip and public rumour about public figures is one of the 
more entertaining but, nationally, more damaging features of 
American life. American politics is no place for a thin-skinned 
man. (General Eisenhower is, | am told, decidedly thin- 
skinned.) 

The next point to notice, and one not so much neglected 
here as smothered, is that there was Communist penetration, 
and at a fairly high level, in the Washington of Roosevelt and 
Truman. Whatever evil Hiss’s treachery did in aiding the 
Russians, it was almost certainly less than the harm he did in 
making almost any suspicion plausible. Whether Harry Dexter 
White was a party member or not I do not know, but that he 
played in with party agents I do not doubt. Mr. Truman was 
not responsible for the position he found himself in (though I 
do not think he took the best way out), but somebody was. 
And I have been struck, again, by the firm refusal to see what 
the gravamen of the charges against White and his brethren 
was. Of what use is it to write to The Times and remind us 
that when White was passing documents over to Soviet agents 
the cold war had not started? (I dismiss the argument that 
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White may not have known that they were Soviet agents; a 
man as simple as that should not have been employed as an 
office boy.) A high official, bound to secrecy, is not entitled 
to decide at what stage a foreign government ceases to be 
worthy of his confidence; his duty is to do his own job and 
let these higher questions be decided at the proper level. In 
any case, does anyone believe that it was a mere horror of 
scientific secrecy or a desire to serve a common good that led 
Fuchs, Nunn May, Hiss, White down the slippery slope? Why 
is the traffic all one way? Did White take Lord Keynes into 
his confidence to help him to negotiate better? What Com- 
munist physicist has passed secrets on to Lord Cherwell in the 
spirit of the higher collaboration? I should say that this was 
nonsense that no one would believe for a moment, if the papers 
were not full of nonsense that people go on believing for years, 

But the real damage of the recent disinterring of White was 
not caused by the misunderstanding of the charge brought by 
Mr. Brownell or by Mr. Truman’s characteristically Vivacious 
replies. It was done when Messrs. Velde, Jenner and McCarthy 
insisted on “ getting into the act.” We had the outrageous 
nonsense of Mr. Velde’s slapping a subpena on Mr. Truman. 
We had then the still more outrageous nonsense of Senator 
Jenner’s hectoring of Canada. We have since had the open 
declaration of war on the administration by a more formidable 
figure than Messrs. Velde and Jenner, Senator McCarihy. 
These things might, | should have thought, have been foreseen 
by Mr. Brownell. They were not foreseen by President Eisen- 
hower, whose too famous Press conference showed how little 
he was in touch with what was going on. To plan to “take 
McCarthyism away from McCarthy ” may have seemed smart 
politics, but the Senator is a smart politician himself and has 
no intention of having his brat kidnapped. All that seems to 
have happened is that the Senator has been forced to show his 
hand a little prematurely, for it is now less ludicrous than it 
was a few months ago to believe that Senator McCarthy sees 
himself as Republican candidate for the Presidency in 1956, 
the heir of Lincoln. We may leave that for the moment. 

The last and, probably, most disastrous result of the White 
revival has been the repercussions in Canada. Here certain 
preliminary remarks are also necessary. Most Americans know 
very little about Canada except, possibly, that the Canadian 
dollar is at a premium. Many think that Canada pays 
“ tribute ” to Britain. (It is not long since an Illinois Congress- 
man suggested that England “ transfer ” Canada in payment of 
war debts, lease lend, etc.) Many think that-the real centre of 
Canadian authority is in London (England), not Ottawa. 
Martin Chuzzlewit is not yet totally out of date. How many 
people in this country realise that the Chicago Tribune ower 
not only houses a newspaper, but serves as an elevated rampart 
from which Colonel McCormick can watch and give warning 
of redeoats coming from Ontario to burn Fort Dearborn all 
over again? It is not unlikely that Senator Jenner has as little 
knowledge of the realities of Canadian government as he has 
of the nature of international relations. inducing the Secretary 
of State to act as a post-office for increasingly impudent 
demands on a sovereign state has been one of Senator Jenner's 
most disastrous triumphs. The Canadians, who may wel! think 
that they handled their spy troubles with more skill and suc- 
cess than either the Americans or English and who have at 
least as much confidence in the “ Mounties ” as in the FBI and 
have already some sersious causes of irritation with the policy 
or non-policy of the United States, are not amused. 

Senator Jenner’s assumption that a foreign government has 
any obligations to a committee of either house of Congress 
(a body of which it has no official cogni:ance) is only equalled 
by his assurance that any secrets confided will be kept, 
although his committee leaks like a badiy-patched inner tube. 
I spent a few days in Canada very recently and that normally 
phlegmaiic people were already developing what Americans 
call a “slow burn.” After all, Canadians of all parties think 
that they have a real government. Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. 
Pearson are members of a government that has adequate 
authority to serve the couatry. Should they do much, or any- 
thing, to please whoever is at the moment on top in the 
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Washington version of an all-in wrestling bout? No, a 
wndred times no! (The Canadians are given to understate- 
iment.) And as for their views on the general situation ? They 
an, | think, be summed up in a famous American story. A 
lone cowboy is riding across the lone prairie when he comes 






































and fj a single-track railway down which two express trains 
In fire dashing at full speed towards each other. He thinks a 
t of Bpoment and, addressing his faithful steed, remarks: “ That’s 
4s. hell of a way to run a railroad.” 
1 
te. 
Om- 
we [Those Choughs 
Vas 
ers By STRIX 
“8. f Yn “A Spectator’s Notebook” of October 30th Strix undertook 
“aS Bio send a brace of pheasants “ to the reader who produces the 
°Y [most convincing explanation of what bird or birds Shakespeare 
CUS Bad in his mind’s eye” when he mentioned “ russet-pated 
‘YB choughs” in A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Act III, Scene 2). 
me Entries for this contest closed last Monday. 
tor §* J REALLY do not see why you should be puzzled over the 
en russet-pated choughs,” wrote Professor M. F. M. Meikle- 
ble john rather severely; and in general it seemed that the 
hy. (more learned a competitor, the blinder he or she was to the 
en (difficulties implicit in the obvious solution, which is to identify 
“n- (these particular choughs with jackdaws. ‘Perhaps I had better 
tle Hi explain what I think these difficulties are. 
ke What Puck is describing is the panic—not momentary but 
art @ prolonged—into which Snug, Quince, Flute, Snout and Star- 
a8 fH feling were thrown by Bottom’s appearance with an ass’s head 
to # on his shoulders. What Puck says is: 
ls “When they him spy, 
it As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 
es Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
6, Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 
Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky.” 
te Now it is, I suppose, possible to argue that Shakespeare 
in had two unrelated pictures in his mind’s eye and that the gun 
W which scared the choughs was not that with which the wild- 
n fowler was stalking the geese. The problem then more or less 
‘Ss disappears. “ Russet,” as many readers pointed out, could and 
‘ generally did mean “ grey ” in Shakespeare’s time. Jackdaws 
f have grey heads, or anyhow napes. “Many in sort” can 
f mean that there were rooks and perhaps starlings mixed up 
. with the jackdaws On the two-picture basis it only remains 
y to postulate a gun being fired near a congregation of jackdaws. 
c Nobody suggested that an Elizabethan sportsman would waste 
t one of his precious charges by firing it at these inedible birds, 
; and Mr. G. J. Mapplebeck started a promising hare by won- 
dering whether Shakespeare might not have “attended a 
demonstration of coastal artillery,” which must, he thinks, 





have been tested fairly regularly in those days. Supporters 
of the two-picture thesis would considerably strengthen their 
case if they could show that a noonday gun evicted corvidae 
from their haunts in (say) the Tower of London. 

| myself have always been a one-picture, one-gun man. I 
believe that the choughs were scared by the fowler and are 
therefore birds liable to be found on or near the feeding- 
grounds on which geese can be stalked—that is to say, on the 
foreshore, on the stubbles or on grassland. Now there is no 
reason why, especially on the stubbles, jackdaws, or jackdaws- 
and-rooks, should not be in company with wild geese; but they 
are certainly not normal companions or neighbours for geese, 
while other birds—‘ many in sort”—are. Whereas perturba- 
tion among members of the crow family is a most unusual 
sequel to somebody having a shot at a goose, I think any 
wild-fowler will agree that it would be difficult to describe in 
words more vivid and accurate than Puck’s what does, almost 
always, happen along the foreshore on these occasions among 
the ducks, gulls and waders which are the birds you expect 
to find consorting with geese. Though it has, in the cries of 
ovster-catchers, redshanks and dunlin, shrill under-tones, the 
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general hubbub, in which the geese*themselves play a leading 
part, is well conveyed by “ cawing,” which is not a very apt 
description of a jackdaw’s rather yelping note. “ Madly sweep 
the sky ” is exactly what parties of widgeon and teal do when 
they are alarmed, and some of the waders perform, though 
at a lower level, similar evolutions. The words draw a brilliant 
and evocative picture of the swift, unpredictable formation- 
flying of shore-birds (“ many in sort ”) as they swoop and wheel 
to and fro across the fowler’s field of vision, but are a far- 
fetched and infelicitous way of describing how a flock of slow- 
flying jackdaws, after scattering in all directions, bumbles 
jerkily off to the shelter of the nearest trees or cliffs. 

One point which hardly anybody mentioned was the dramatic 
value of the choughs—why Shakespeare dragged them in at 
all. He wanted to convey the sudden impact—and the after- 
effects—of alarm and consternation on five simple and rather 
ludicrous men. When (says Puck) these oafs saw Bottom 
transmogrified, 

“ As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye— 
then he recollects himself. Wild geese are cunning, rather 
dignified birds; to the creeping fowler they represent a valuable 
prize and a worthy adversary; and they are, within their sub- 
species, almost completely uniform in appearance. Beyond a 
capacity for being alarmed, they have nothing in common with 
the rude and disparate mechanicals; and Puck adjusts the 
audience’s perspective by switching their attention from the 
impressive, purposeful birds in the foreground to the foolish, 
motley, aimless, unvalued rabble in the background of the 
same picture. Geese take fright, but they don’t, like the shore- 
birds, get in a flap and behave for quite a long time thereafter 
in an inconsequent, irresolute, hither-and-thither way. “As 
you were,” in effect says Puck, bringing the audience back to 
the level of the people whose reactions he is trying to describe; 
“they weren't like geese. They were exactly like all that 
riff-raff along the shore who get in such a dither when some- 
body lets off a gun.” 

This reading makes sense (to me, at any rate) in terms both 
of ornithology and of “ theatre.” But what about etymology? 
Can “ russet-pated choughs ” be interpreted in terms of all or 
some of the ducks, waders and gulls who get up when the 
fowler fires his gun—and without resort to such far-fetched 
expedients as switching russet back to its modern colour and 
making it fit pochard and black-headed gulls (two readers 
pointed out that the heads of the latter are really brown)? 
I think it can. 

Russet, as well as meaning grey, also meant (vide the OED) 
“rustic, homely, simple” and was used in this sense by 
Shakespeare in Love's Labour's Lost (“ russet yeas and honest 
kersie noes’); and I suggest that “ russet-pated ” here has no 
reference to colour and means simple-minded or chuckle- 
headed. 

That still leaves us with the choughs; and it is not quite 
fair (though it is not irrelevant) to force the issue by dragging 
up the battering-ram of the OED and. noting that “ Chuff (in 
seventeenth century sometimes spelt chough by confusion with, 
or play on, the name of the bird) ” meant a “ rustic, boor, clown, 
churl.” No doubt Shakespeare intended his audience to take it 
partly in that sense; but he had birds in his mind’s eye as well as 
a pun on the end of his pen. What were the birds? I am 
almost certain that Shakespeare here used “ choughs ” loosely 
(and partly for the sake of the pun) to denote with friendly 
contempt the variegated congregation of shorebirds whose 
reaction to the gun’s report is not (like that of geese or 
jackdaws) to clear off as quickly and unobtrusively as possible 
but does correspond to the “distracted fear” which Puck 
describes as gripping the men of whose plight he is trying to 
give the audience an impression. 

I admit that this reading of “ choughs ” has no secure textual 
foundations; and I do not expect it to be accepted by—or 
even perhaps to make any sense at all to—scholars or amateurs 
of Shakespeare who cannot from personal experience appre- 
hend the inspired fidelity with which every word in the passage 
(except choughs) conveys a picture familiar to all wild-fowlers. 
But if “ russet-pated”” means “ simple-minded ” Shakespeare 
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can hardly have applied it to any of the crow family; and if 
it means “ grey-headed ” the jackdaw-fanciers are left with the 
thankless task of either turning one vivid picture into two 
blurred ones by postulating a second gun, or else visualising 
an scolineioeiadier abnormal situation. Whichever they do 
they must thereafter explain that, when he wrote “ many in 
sort,” Shakespeare didn’t mean what he said and wasn’t really 
trying. 

Of the sixty-odd readers who attempted the problem very 
few betrayed the slightest understanding of its nature. With 
cries of * Where is the difficulty? ” and “I know the answer ” 
the scholars, from behind a barricade of reference books, 
bombarded me with evidence that “ russet ” was liable to mean 
“grey” and choughs were liable to be jackdaws. (“I hope 
readers will be told how many dozen correct explanations, as 
above, you receive! ” wrote Mr, J. D. U. Ward.) I said, when 
I set the problem, that it had exercised my mind for many 
years; and I suppose that these come-come-my-little-man com- 
petitors took me to be (if it is possible) an even bigger oaf 
than “ A Spectator’s Notebook ” would suggest. But among 
the jackdaw-fanciers I must commend Professor A. P. Rossiter 
for his comprehensive erudition; Mr. G. D. Field for bringing 
in Milton’s * russet lawns and fallows grey”; and the Master 
of Marlborough College who, though he ended up as a 
Monedulan, started out with the hope of convincing himself 
and me that the birds were “a mixed flock of waders.” 

Deviationists included supporters of the blue jay, the red 
pheasant and the fieldfare. Proponents of the 
included Master Andrew Longmore, aged 


grouse, the 


Cornish chough 


nine years, who was easily the least prolix of the contestants: 
Mr. Richard Tweed, a Lower Boy at Eton: the Bishop of 
Dunwich and his curate, operating as a syndicate: and Colonel 
Geoffrey Pegs, whom I deduce to be a saboteur in Baconian 
pay, since he drew attention to Dr. Johnson’s comment on 


Titania's line (* and light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes ”), 
which was: “I know not how Shakespeare, who commonly 
derived his knowledge of Nature from his own observation, 
happened to place the glow-worm’s light in his eyes, which 
is only in his tail.” 

Lt.-Col. P. R. Butler (“it has always seemed to me that 
he mixed them up with wild ducks ”) qualifies for an honour- 
able mention: he directed my attention to the 25th Song of 
Drayton's Polyolbion, which includes a passage describing 
exactly the sort of scene that (I maintain) Puck ‘was describing. 
An illegible doctor from Cambridge (almost certainly, on 
internal evidence, called Attwood) distinguished himself by 
having a hunch that “ russet-pated ” is “ analogous to addle- 
pated and means simple or rustic-minded.” And finally I 
must thank Mr. Frank Morley, the picking of whose erudite but 
invincibly frivolous brain has let loose a whole gaggle of 
etymological chimaeras. 

‘So much for the choughs, many in sort. What about the 
brace of pheasants, which I offered for “the most convincing 
explanation "? Few competitors showed signs of comprehend- 
ing, and none overcame, what seem to me the fundamental 
difficulties of this passage; and if any object that these particular 
difficulties exist only in my own mind, I would point out that 
these particular pheasants exist (or existed) only in my own 
woods. They have been sent to Mrs. Lucy Pratt of the 
Rectory, Peter Tavy, Tavistock, because, although she 
plumps to my mind for the wrong bird, I like her approach to 
the problem. She writes: “ Dear Sir.—When I fetch the cows 
in, except in summer when it is up, the sun is not risen. Last 
month the sky behind the moor was greying and the stars were 
‘burnt out.’ * Look where the morn in russet mantle clad.’ 

“ No one, in England anyway, sees the first day spring russet 
as a fox or a S. Devon cow. It’s grey, silver, dove coloured. 
So I think Shakespeare was thinking of the grey pated daws 
and members of their family. 

“ ] have not read any nature books or books on Shakespeare 
since school days; what I have written is only what one can see. 

“T hope this letter is not prolix. I’m afraid I do not know 
what prolix means.—Yours sincerely, Lucy Pratt.” 
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By Wandle Banks 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


AVING just come back from some halcyon weeks ig 
Rome, I am once more impressed by the fact that 
almost all the charm of London lies concealed, or at 

any rate fails to leap to the eye. With a few exceptions 
the view of the Thames from Westminster Bridge, for instancg 
—no London effect is facile, and even at this time of year, 
when the pale cold winter light, alternating with thick shadowy 
days of fog, adds greatly to the beauty of the London scene, 
to be properly appreciated any area of London requires 
scrutiny. It is very easy to live in London and not to look 
at it, just as it is simple to dismiss some alien region of the 
metropolis out of conventional prejudice, so that the word 
“ Peckham ” or “ Mitcham” produces nothing but a shudder 
of boredom or a contortion of distaste. This conventional 
attitude is peculiarly unrewarding, for as poets of Victoriay 
London such as Frederick Locker or Henry Leigh proved, it 
is possible to find a kind of tarnished glamour in the most 
unpromising regions of the capital. When Leigh writes in the 
pretty jingling lines which open his Evening Song, published 
in 1869: 

Fades into twilight the last golden gleam 
Thrown by the sunset on upland and stream; 

Glints o’er the Serpentine—tips Notting Hill— 

Dies on the summit of proud Pentonville, 

does he not manage to make both Notting Hill and Penton, 
ville seem, at any rate momentarily, rather romantic and 
endearing? It all depends on how you look at any part of 
London, whether it is the part you live in, or some unknown 
region which you are examining with a tourist’s attentive 
curiosity. Having had occasion earlier this year to visit 
Wandsworth intermittently, I took the opportunity of wander- 
ing about among the side-streets of that borough. 

To the ordinary guide-book compiler “a large spreading 
industrial borough traversed by the river Wandle,” Wands- 
worth, I have no doubt, seems to those who inhabit it a 
pleasing and a cheerful residential area. To motorists trying 
to fight their way out of London to the south-west, the name 
Wandsworth simply represents a bridge across the Thames and 
a wide expanse of leafy common, well-planted with groves of 
trees. To students of Georgian architecture it is a borough 
containing one of London’s best Georgian churches, Robert 
Smirke’s Saint Anne’s, and to readers of Lytton Strachey it 
may perhaps be memorable as the residence during his English 
exile of Voltaire. And there are certainly many other aspects 
of Wandsworth than these. 

Now sprawling across two hills, East Hill and West Hill, 
Wandsworth was originally built along the valley between 
these, where the little river Wandle (like the Falcon, the Effra 
and the Ravensbourne one of the many Thames tributaries 
which centuries ago created and watered the Great South 
Marsh), flows its dirty way. In Izaak Walton’s time this 
scrubby little stream was clear, and filled with marbled trout 
which he describes as having spots like those on tortoise shells. 
In the same period the village of Wandsworth became the 
centre of a strangely flourishing industry for making brass plates 
for kettles and frying-pans, set up by some enterprising Dutch 
immigrants, while later in the century French Huguenot silk- 
weavers, driven out of France by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, chose Wandsworth as one of several English villages 
in which to settle and ply their trade. By the late eighteenth 
century the rot seems to have set in, for we find Wandsworth 
unprettily described as “the sink of the country” by The 
Ambulator, but in the nineteenth century the tone of the area 
was raised once more by the building of a cluster of large 
charitable institutions, housed in formidable buildings which 
may today be seen brooding over the fringes of Wandsworth 
Common. Chief amongst these was the Fishmongers’ Alms- 
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houses, completed in the architecturally inauspicious year of 
1851, and the asylums for orphan boys and girls established 
with part of that Royal Patriotic Fund instituted during the 
Crimean War to deal with the then novel national problem of 
war widows and their children. The same fruitful decade saw 
the creation in Spanish Road, near the Fishmongers’ Alms- 
houses, of the Friendless Boys’ Home, an institution rather 
mysteriously described by its founders as “a refuge for boys 
who have lost their character or are in danger of losing it.” 
Another large Victorian institution, the Surrey Asylum for 
pauper lunatics, had been built on the Common ten years 
earlier, in a medley of styles in which “* Domestic ” and Gothic 
details were affixed to an E-shaped building of vaguely Eliza- 
bethan ground-plan. And in 1851, not far from the Asylum, 
was erected that most famous of all the borough of Wands- 
worth’s free institutions, the great prison of dark brick, with 
its central lantern, monumental doorway of baronial prepor- 
tions, and macadamised courtyard. 

Averting one’s gaze from this grim parade of examples of 
Victorian romantic architecture, it is possible to find many 
other features of interest in Wandsworth. The fact that the 
borough has now spread across the two hills which contain 
the Wandle means that in Wandsworth you seem always to be 
walking up or down hill. The High Street, with the eighteenth- 
century parish church and an ungainly example of modern | 
municipal building, the Town Hall, has some nice brick | 
Georgian houses in it, while a number of little alleys and side- 
streets lined by small, pleasant early nineteenth-century cottages 
The house in which Fawkener entertained Voltaire 
has evidently long since disappeared, nor does it seem any 
longer possible to identify the old Huguenot burial ground, 
still intact in the middle of the last century, and lying at the 
junction of the roads to Clapham and Vauxhall. This con- 
tained many gravestones bearing seventeenth and eighteenth 
century inscriptions in French. But far the finest building in 
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the borough 1s the church of Saint Anne, a Grecian temple 
standing behind the High Street on the shady summit of Saint | 
Anne’s Hill. 

As modern experts have pointed out, Sir Robert Smirke, the 
architect of the British Museum, was, like Wilkins who 
designed the National Gallery, much underrated and indeed 
quite unfairly abused by his contemporaries and by subsequent 
Victorian generations. The spaciousness and proportions of 
the King’s Library should alone justify Smirke’s claim to be 
recognised as an exceptionally gifted and competent English 
architect, and the large church of Saint Anne. Wandsworth, 
adds further weight to that claim. Built between 1820 and 
1822, Saint Anne’s preceded by a few years Smirke’s other, 
better-known West London church, Saint Mary’s, Wyndham 
Place. Like St. Mary’s. the church at Wandsworth is built 
in Smirke’s favourite Greek lonic, with a cupola’d tower 
raised on a vestibule above an Ionic portico. It is a fine, calm 
church, kept in spotless condition inside and out, standing 
amongst plane trees on Saint Anne’s Hill. Below the hill a 
quantity of small steep streets run downwards to an aqueduct 
which, built in the last century of yellowish brick, now looks 
weathered and indestructible. Along the top of the aqueduct 
there ran a path or open passage which the dwellers of Borrow- 
daile Road and Iron Mill Place could use as a short cut, but 
this has now been wired off. and the gates are resolutely 
locked. The whole of this corner of Wandsworth seems curi- 
ously unlike a part of London: the smail countrified public- 
house on the corner opposite the aqueduct, the village shops and 
quiet sloping streets of cottages more closely resemble some 
area of an expanding Midland town. There is no sense of 
being within half a mile of one of the Thames’ busiest bridges, 
or indeed of being near the Thames at all. In many ways 
the residents of Wandsworth may be envied, although it seems 
a pity that they have done so little to cleanse or clear the river 
Wandle, or to tidy up its refuse-crowded banks. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas I$d.; Canada (Canadian 
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CONSTANT. 
FRIENDSHIP 


Readers of the Spectator doubtlessly regard Christmas, or 
the New Year, as the season for recognising and cementing 
friendships. So do we. For that reason we offer you, the 
reader, the opportunity of sending your friends a gift from which 
your good wishes will continue to flow every week for six 
months, 


Our offer is that you may send the Spectator to your friends 
in any part of the world, as your Christmas or New Year Gift, 
for six months (26 weeks) for at least 10s. less than the norma} 
subscription rate. 


The charges are : 
for one or two gift subscriptions : 
for three gift subscriptions : £1, 
for a greater number : 6s. 8d. each. 


7s. 6d. each, 


Any number of gift subscriptions may be opened, but please 
do not include in your list those friends known to you as regular 
readers of the paper. 

Your initial greeting will be conveyed to your friends by an 
attractive card which will also explain that the Spectator comes 
from you as a gilt. 

Act now, for time is running short. There’s an order form 
below. 

{iF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION.} 
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Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, to 
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THEATRE 


A Day by the Sea. By N. C. Hunter. (Hay- 
market.)——-Someone Waiting. By Emlyn 
Williams. (Globe.)———Othello. By 
William Shakespeare. (Sloane School.) 

** ENGLISH CHEKHOV ’’ has been a good 
many people’s guess about N. C. Hunter’s 
new play. His earlier work, Waters of the 
Moon, ran to the same pattern: talk, 
charming people, a pleasant trickle of con- 
versation wearing holes in their skulls. Here 
they are at it again. An old man (Lewis 
Casson) realises that he is going to die, a 
diplomat (John Gielgud) realises that he is 
a failure, his mother (Sybil Thorndike) 
realises that he realises that he is a failure. 
The diplomat’s reaction is to try to marry a 
widow (Irene Worth) who once adored him, 
but thinks it is a bit late to start over again, 
and this is the most positive gesture allowed 
anyone in the play. Otherwise they talk— 
about life, about marriage, about politics, 
worst of all about themselves. And then 
when the widow won’t marry the diplomat, 
when her nurse’s bid to marry a drunken 
doctor (Ralph Richardson) has failed, when 
the old uncle is thoroughly convinced of his 
uselessness, the curtain falls to the accom- 
paniment of some thrilling plans for building 
a new water garden. Of course, it won't get 
built. We know that. Frustration and 
nostalgia are the predominant themes of 
this play, both of them highly undramatic 
emotions. And what is the moral? Nosce 
teipsum, perhaps. 


However, the cast’s the thing. The play 
may be over-engined for its beam, but the 
engines are jets. Sir John Gielgud gives us a 
tormented official with flashes of perception 
set against a background of intelligent 
obtuseness. It is a pleasure to see how the 
contrasting elements are weighed against 
each other in every gesture, every intonation 
of the voice. This is a consciously intellectual 
performance, and it comes off superbly. Sir 
Ralph Richardson is too Falstaffian as the 
doctor, but has at least one very touching 
moment, and Sir Lewis Casson extracts all 
the gentle bitterness of old age. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike is quite uncannily every- 
body’s mother : if anything keeps the house 
from falling down, it is she. Miss Irene 
Worth plays the return of the prodigal with 
great calm. The direction and sets are 
impeccable. A pleasant day by the sea, but 
how we long for something to shatter the 
magical, despairing charm. A murder, for 
instance. 

” * 7 

In Emlyn Williams’s melodrama this kind 
of self-help is quite frequent. John Nedlow,a 
city tycoon, used to helping himself, has done 
a murder, but a young man has been hanged 
for it. The young man’s father, played by 
Mr. Williams in person, decides to avenge 
his son, gets taken on by Nedlow as a tutor 
for his adopted son Martin and, with 
Martin’s help, plans Nedlow’s murder. 
A pity it involves killing a third party, but 
it can’t be helped. Life is like that. At least, 
chess is like that. And if life isn’t like chess? 
Why, the unexpected will happen, and the 
perfect murder will go off the rails as perfect 
murders have a way of doing. Too bad, but 
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Fenn and Martin should have read more 
thrillers. By the third act they are tied in 
knots from which I should have thought 
there was no extricating them. Mr. Williams 
had me guessing all the way. This is a fine 
melodrama, and its author steals the acting 
honours as well with his portrait of a little 
man going quietly crazy. Campbell Cotts, 
however, gives him a worthy opponent in 
the tycoon. Mr. Cotts plays the part with 
its correct Lord Mayor’s banquet flavour, 
while managing to convey that he is just a 
great, big, murderous boy at heart. He had 
me applauding every move in Mr. Williams’s 
complicated demonstration of murder as a 
fine art. 
we . a 
The Sloane School's productions of 
Shakespeare are well known, and this one 
seemed quite up to standard. The producer 
(Guy Boas) was lucky in having I. M. Fraser 
and J. H. Binfield to play Iago and Othello. 
They managed very well, and the temptation 
scenes went with a villainous swing. The 
set was simple and effective, the production 
had the virtue of pace—generally to seek in 
amateur shows. It is cheering to think that 
a school can put on a Shakespearean 
production of this quality. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MUSIC 


Great conductors, like other great men, are 
surrounded by many temptations which the 
rest of us are spared; but they resemble 
the rest of us in that they often succumb 
to those temptations which seem most 
improbable. The conductor of genius knows 
that under his direction great works of art 
take on a still brighter sheen and even lesser 
music can be made to reveal unsuspected 
charms and graces. Thus Toscanini lends 
his magic power to give some tawdry 
orchestral pieces of Respighi the glitter of 
authentic gold ; or Sir Thomas Beecham will 
delight in recovering from a dusty shelf in 
the music-historian’s library some long- 
forgotten overture by Paisiello or Grétry 
which, newly furbished by him, will once 
again spread its mild enchantment. To make 
Respighi seem a little better than he is and 
to rescue Paisiello from oblivion—these are 
surely legitimate, even rather endearing 
activities; but they represent the first steps on 
a steep and slippery path. Having once tasted 
the pleasure of re-creating something that 
seemed dead, the great conductor is tempted 
to go one further and to try to give at least 
the semblance of life to that which is really 
still-born. Even Toscanini has occasionally 
descended to lending the prestige of his name 
to music that is more or less worthless ; 
and on November 25th Sir Thomas Beecham 
appeared at the Festival Hall in this réle, so 
closely allied to that of Dr. Coppelius, 
expending his own energy and his audience’s 
time on trying to bring to life a work that 
was manifestly not alive nor susceptible of 
life. 

It is not very long ago that Sir Thomas 
returned to this country with a new Canadian 
work, which had somehow found favour 
with him but, even with his sponsorship, 
found none with us ; and perhaps the most 
characteristic—and praiseworthy—of his 


main achievements has always been to give 
absolutely first-class performances of second- 
class music. Richard Arnell’s Lord Byron, 
therefore, might have belonged to one of 
two classes—with the Canadian work, a 
dead piece that nothing can bring to life, 
or with Massenet’s Dernier Sommeil de la 
Sainte Vierge and Paisiello’s Nina, as a 
charming Beecham trifle. Unfortunately it 
took its place unambiguously with the former. 
This ** symphonic portrait *’ of the poet was 
cast on the lines of Ein Heldenleben, with 
prelude and epilogue framing continuous 
episodes labelled respectively ** Newstead,’’ 
** Augusta ’’ (a slow waltz), ‘* Success and 
Disgrace,’ ‘* Voyage,’’ ** Serenade ’’ and 
** Battles.’’ Poor Byron ! it could not be 
said that he lived again in these fluent and 
colourless music, with its big gestures and 
puny themes, its charming moments which 
would make useful ‘* fill-ups’’ for a film, 
and its general air of remote relationship to 
some gaga Berlioz. Every composer 
occasionally attempts something for which 
he is quite unfitted, but not all have the 
misfortune to find a great conductor who 
will commission such a work and sponsor 
the unhappy result. 


, 


MARTIN COOPER 


ART 


Asan hors d oeuvre to the Flemish exhibition 
at Burlington House, Londoners might well 
sample the several collections, arbitrary but 
rewarding, of European masters to be seen 
at some of the dealers’ galleries. The 
emphasis is on the impressionists, but by no 
means exclusively. ‘* Acquisitions VIII ’’ 
at Tooth’s ranges from Molenaer to 
Modigliani (with a portrait of Zborowski) 
and Braque. One of the most notable things 
here is perhaps the Gainsborough view of 
Cornard. Gimpel’s are showing a number 
of smallish works, of which an upright view 
of the Boulevard de Clichy in 1876 by 
Goeuneutte, no bigger than a postcard, 
perhaps holds the greatest charm (it is inter- 
esting to note the changes the artist made in 
his subject when making the engraving 
alongside). There are some good Hichens 
here and a Welsh landscape from 1936 by 
Graham Sutherland. 

The Marlborough Gallery exhibition in- 
cludes a delicate and charming Head of a 
Man by Memling ; a late and very mannerist 
Tintoretto of Christ carrying the Cross ; and 
a not unimposing Canaletto. Among the 
later French painters Renoir is particularly 
well represented, but it is a pastel by Degas 
which steals the show. This is one of his 
most remarkable syntheses of muscular 
composition, anatomical accuracy and oddity 
even perversity, of viewpoint. It is the 
natural forerunner of a Lautrec grisaille, of 
a Bal Masqué, which is its nearest rival—an 
odd work that is well-observed, ingeniously 
composed on a circular plan, and of an 
exceptional compactness and authority. 
There are several delicious Bonnards (his 
large landscape is a fine example of his 
manipulation of colour) and expressionism 
is represented by a flamboyant yet acutely 
felt Soutine portrait of an old actress and—a 
novelty this—two paintings by Munch. 

M. H, MIDDLETON 
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CINEMA 


The Bigamist. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) —— 
Arrowhead. (Plaza.) 
BIGAMY is a crime for which one cannot 
resist having a certain sympathy inasmuch as 
the bigamist desires respectability, a home, 
and a place in society for both, or all, his 
wives. In the film at the Odeon Edmond 
O’Brien is a traveliing salesman married to 
a pleasant confident businesswoman, Joan 
Fontaine. Lonely for her in distant San 
Francisco, he picks up Ida Lupino, falls in 
love with her and, though he tries to break 
away when he discovers she is going to have 
his child, marries her. One of the lessons 
this picture makes poignantly plain is that 
it is the greatest possible mistake to be kind. 
The older one grows the more one becomes 
aware of this lamentable fact. Mr. O’Brien 
is kind. He cannot bear to hurt either of 
his women, and by spreading happiness in 
all directions, by having a baby in one home 
and trying to adopt one for the other, by 
kissing everyone and meaning every kiss, 
he brings disaster upon all. The film is well 
directed by Ida Lupino, and though the 
script is on the corny side the cast harvest 
it neatly so as to hide its implausibilities. 
It is not a powerful picture, neither does it 
dig deep, but it invites a gentle compassion 
for those poor fools who cannot help being 
gentle and compassionate. It is a pity the 
law is so dead against love. 
* 7 7 


There is no gentleness, compassion or love 
in Arrowhead, which concerns itself with 
Apaches vy. the U.S. Army. Old style war 
whoop stuff painted in strong primary 
colours on a large canvas it is perfect holiday 
entertainment for the young of all ages. 
Apparently, alas, | am not as young as | was, 
for | became inattentive to, and indeed 
careless of, the vital issues in hand, dismally 
unstirred by feathers and fires, scouts and 
spies, boringly suspicious of the simple 
ethics involved. But for Red Indian faithfuls, 
who care for nothing but adventure, this is 
obviously excellent fare, lavishly served by 
Charles Marquis Warren and vigorously 
enjoyed by Jack Palance, Charles Heston 
and Katy Jurado. The script is a little above 
average, and the wide screen shows off the 
battles to advantage, so that everyone who 
has a spark of fire in him, everyone who is 
not condescending, in fact everyone who is 
not a sluggish film critic will undoubtedly 
respond. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 
Ballets de Paris de Roland Petit. 
Theatre.) 
THE programme with which Roland Petit 
has opened his new season is more satisfying 
than any which he presented in the summer, 
But then Jean Babilée is back with him again, 
fuller in body, and with the muscles of his 
legs over-developed, but with all the com- 
pelling power of his remarkable personality, 
Not—like Petit himself—the most consider- 
ate of partners, Babilée failed to give the 
delightful Violette Verdy all the support she 
needed in the Blue Bird pas-de-deux. But 
how wonderful are those brisés and grandes- 
jetée, truly a bird in flight. Consciously or 
not, surely Petit must have created the 
excellent Le Loup for Babilée whose inter- 
pretation of the title rdle is a superb artistic 
achievement which should not be missed. 


(Stoll 


The new La Croqueuse de Diamants follows 
the well-known Petit recipe for gaiety, 
humour and visual pleasure. In this the 
choreographer himself appears with his usual 
modesty and ease of bearing, and in a charm- 
ing pas-de-deux, introduces his latest ** dis- 
covery ’’ Liliane Montevecchi as a dancer 
who is full of possibility. José Ferran is 
another very good member of the Roland 
Petit company, and it goes without saying 
that the spectacular sets of Clavé for Deuil en 
24 Heures and Wakhewitch for La Croqueuse 
were greeted with much applause. 

LILLIAN BROWS! 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


ReEcoRDS are listed, where possible, in 
alphabetical order of composers. Where 
several composers are represented on one 
record, it is listed under the name of the 
composer of the most important or interest- 
ing work. Starring applies only to the 
recording. A star indicates excellent quality. 
Unstarred issues may be taken as acceptably 
recorded where there is no comment to the 
contrary in the review. Initials before caia- 
logue markings are: A, Argo; B, Brunswick; 
D, Decca; T, Telefunken; V, Vox.) 
Mussorgsky: Songs and Dances of Death 
Rehfuss/Haeusslein/D.LW5037. Although 
Rehfuss sings in French and has a very light, 
attractive baritone voice, he convincingly 
communicates the Russian character of the 
songs, and his voice seems, particularly in 
Trepak and The Field Marshal, to take on the 
characteristics we associate with deep 
Russian voices. The record can be recom- 
mended both to those who want the 
Mussorgsky songs and to addicts of Russian 
singing. Much the same may be 


bass arias from fqur Russian operas (Sadko, 
A Life for the Tsar, 


Onegin) on D.LWS5061 (with orchestra). 


said of 
Raphaél Arie’s performance, in Russian, of 


Prince Igor, Eugene 
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Mention may be made here too of a group 
of Tchaikovsky songs (not operatic) on 
D.LM4556,* beautifully sung in German by 
Max Lichtegg, admirably accompanied by 
Haeusslein. On the reverse side are six 
songs by Mendelssohn. A pretty and agree- 
able record. Prokofiev: Classical Symphony, 
with orchestral pieces by Glinka, Borodin 
and Mussorgsky/Paris Conservatoire Orch./ 
Ansermet/D.LXT2833; Violin Sonata No.2 
Op. 94, with Strauss: Violin Sonata in E flat 
Op. 18/Ricci and Bussotti/D.LXT2818; Piano 
Sonatas Nos. 3,4and8/Robert Cornman/ 
D.LXT2836. The nineteenth-century orches- 
tral pieces are brilliantly played and well 
recorded. The Russlan and Ludmilla over- 
ture is particularly good. The Prokofiev 
Symphony on the other side is not so well 
recorded, and Ansermet’s performance, 
though dashing, lacks tenderness. It is 
rewarding to compare the Symphony with 
the Violin Sonata, which is in the same key, 
and in which Prokofiev a quarter of a 
century later tried something of the same 
sort again. Its style is deliberately neo- 
classical, though not so purely eighteenth 
century as the symphony, and it is poten- 
tially equally popuiar, though more serious 
in intent, and therefore rather more satis- 
fying. The playing is good, and in the 
scherzo very good. The Strauss sonata on 
the reverse side is not a well chosen com- 
panion, except that it will pass, like the 
Prokofiev, for modern music without tears 

because it is not modern, belonging to his 
first, Brahmsian period, before he became 
himself. It has little to say to most of us 
today, and least of all perhaps to the average 
Straussian, who will not even begin to 
recognise his hero of Rosenkavalier and 
Tod und Verkldrung here. The three Proko- 
fiey piano sonatas give us the composer’s 
more personal style, also early and late. 
Nos. 3 and 4, written at the same time as the 
Classical Symphony, but based on material 
noted down even earlier, are entirely differ 
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ent in style, basically romantic but without 
any formed musical personality, in spite of 
a few characteristic touches. There is not 
the same disparity between the Violin Sonata 
and 8th Piano Sonata, also roughly con- 
temporary, for Prokofiev’s own style had 
by then become much more simple and 
classical. Although wholly serious and per- 
sonal, and truly distinguished in its material, 
this is simple and popular in style, and 
beautifully clear in musical thought and 
design. Like the 5th Symphony ii suggests 
that the need to meet Soviet demands was, 
for Prokofiev &t least, actually beneficial in 
providing the discipline he needed to solve 
his personal artistic problems. A\jl three 
sonatas are admirably played, and this in 
particular most sympathetically. Ravel : 
L’Heure Espagnole/Danco, Rehfuss, 
Derenne, Vessiéres, Hamel/Suisse Romande 
Orch./Ansermet/D.LXT2828.* Piano Con- 
certos in D major (left hand) and G major/ 
Blancard/Suisse Romande Orch./Ansermet/ 
D.LXT2816; Tzigane, with Chausson: 
Poéme Op. 25 and Honegger: Unacc. Violin 
Sonata/Ferras/Belgian Nat. Orch./Sebastian 
D.LXT2827; Gaspard de la Nuit, with 
Debussy: Suite Bergamasque/Gulda/D.LXT 
2817*. The five admirable singers in L’ Heure 
Espagnole, all with very light and sweet 
voices, and no less the orchestra and con- 
ductor, give an admirable, if slightly sub- 
dued performance, admirably recorded. If 
only the music were more memorable ! By 
closely following the synopsis even listeners 
with no French can get a good deal of 
amusement out of the work, and with 
English dialogue they would get rather more. 
But one wonders if the music, even with its 
many charming effects, will wear well when 
the rest is familiar and it has to bear the 
burden of musical attention. There is more 
musical amusement in the two piano con- 
certos, which make an agreeable coupling. 
The G major is a delightful mixture of neo- 
classicism and jazz, the D major more like 
La Valse, with an extended section remini- 
scent of Bolero, which should commend it 
widely. This performance and recording 
unhappily do not do them full justice. The 
pianist is rather stolid and insensitive in the 
exquisite slow movement of the G major, 
and there are poor patches in the recording 
of both sides. . Only the first movement of 
the G major approaches the ideal. The 
superbly authentic Tzigane fares better all 
round, but is oddly coupled. Few listeners, 
surely, are likely to like all three, or even any 
two, of the works. Gaspard can be recom- 
mended, and if this also rather odd coupling 
brings it to the attention of lovers of Clair 
de Lune, it will have been useful. Schubert: 
Mass in E flat/Vienna Sym. and Akademie 
Kammerchor/Moralt/V.PL7840*; Die Win- 
terreise | Schmitt - Walter /Giesen / D. LX T 
2799/2800; Piano Sonata in A minor, Op. 42 
/Kempff/D.LXT2834. In the Mass Schu- 
bert makes a gesture of economy and auster- 
ity by a certain thematic connection of the 
movements, but his effusive lyricism will not 
be suppressed. It is a musically charming 
rather than a religiously moving work, but 
it is none the worse for that. Its occasional 
longueurs are easily borne for the general 
charm and the not infrequent flashes of 
genius, which include several harmonic 
passages that might come from Verdi. The 
performance is well-balanced and faithfully 
recorded, Winterreise is disappointing. The 
singer’s voice is not outstanding, and his 
interpretations do not compensate for them, 
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although some songs are touchingly and 
beautifully sung, and the last two sides are 
generally better than the first two. On these 
the accompaniment is often unsubtle and 
unsympathetic, and the balance between 
singer and pianist poor. The sonata, one of 
Schubert’s loveliest, is completely satisfying. 
It is played with all the repeats, which in this 
sensitive performance are never unwelcome. 
Sibelius: Four Legends, Op. 22/Danish State 
Radio Sym./Jensen/D.LXT2831. The Swan 
of Tuonela, the second of these pieces, is the 
only familiar one. The others are pleasant 
enough, but rather much when all together, 
because, although successive episodes in a 
narrative, they have not the formal coher- 
ence of a symphonic poem. Strauss: Duets 
from Arabella/Della Casa, Gueden, Poell/ 
Vienna Phil./Moralt/D.LW5029; Four Last 
Songs/Della Casa/Vienna Phi!./B6hm/D.LW 
5056. (See also under Prokofiev.) Here 
Rosenkavalierians will find it all again, and 
as irresistible as ever. The Four Last Songs 


Homes for 


1953 


are the finer, if the pocket demands a choice. 
Vaughan Williams: On Wenlock Edge and 
seven songs from The Pilgrim’s Progress] 
Young, Cameron, Kells, Bartlett/Gordon 
Watson/Sebastian Quartet/A.RG20. Nota 
very successful issue. In parts of On Wenlock 
Edge the singer’s voice, which manages to 
sound much heavier than Alexander Young’s, 
is distant, as though behind the accompani- 
ment. The second side begins with three 
very dull songs, all sung by the same singer, 
and may well deter anybody from ever per- 
sisting as far as the remaining four, which 
are shared among the singers, and bring the 
first hint of musical colour and delight in 
musical invention. One other record should 
be mentioned, made at the Aldeburgh 
Festival this year, and containing the set of 
variations on Sellenger’s Round, for string 
orchestra, specially written by Berkeley, 
Britten, Oldham, Searle, Tippett and Walton, 
(D.LXT2798). 

COLIN MASON 


Crocodiles 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 196 
Report by V. P. Stratford 


A big-gamehunter in Bulawayo is reported as offering a half-a-dozen baby crocodiles to 


anyone who will give them a 


** good home.’’ 


Competitors were invited to write a letter 


explaining their passionate need for a baby crocodile and giving some details of the good home 


(and its amenities) which they could offer. 
ENTRANTS enjoyed themselves here ; a very 
large entry covered almost every reason 
for urgently wanting a baby crocodile, and 
nobody offered a completely impossible 
explanation of his passionate need for one 
of the infant reptiles. The orphans were 
wanted—amongst other reasons—for dental 
study, to create a boarding-school sensation, 
to replace lost relatives, to give the newest 
sort of cachet in suburban life, and in several 
cases to hasten the departure of ancient rela- 
tives, unasked guests, etc. 

But too many of the letters stated the 
claim in pedestrian and not very imaginative 
terms and the winners had to be chosen 
from the short list of those exercising special 
ingenuity, fancifulness or-sheer blatant in- 
vention. Threeentries top all others by their 
directness of appeal I suggest £1 13s. 4d. 
each to Nancy Gunter, Guy Hadley, and 
Granville Garley. 


PRIZES 
(NANCY GUNTER) 

Dotheboys Hall, Yorks. 
Dear Sir : Having seen your advt I shuld like 
to offer a good home to your six baby crocks, 
being in urjent need of such to advanse the 
studdies of my pupils in naterel histery and 
troppikul insecks. I am well up in the care of 
young reptiles and varmints and no truble 
would be spared to keep the pretty deers in 
good helth. On reseving your favourible reply 
the boys shall start digging a pond for their 
resheption and they will rise at daybrake daily 
to regail them with delishus scraps from their 
own ampul meels thus cumbining unselfishness 
with the akwisition of nolledge. When growd- 
up the creetures will doubtless be of grate 
assistanse in deeling with boys whose futurs 
present a bit of a problim so if you would 
foward same carriage paid as soon as maybe 
they will havea warm welcom from, yours truly, 

Wackford Squeers. 


(GUY HADLEY) 
Dear Jumbo, 

Just heard about your offer of infant croco- 
dillo to anybody providing cushy billet. Colonel 
told me to write pronto as we must have one. 
Regimental mascot. Far more original, he says, 
than nanny goats, Great Danes, Shetland 


Ponies. Lives a dam sight longer. Just the 
job for modern warfare. Smack in the eye 
for Grenadiers, Coldstream, etc. 


Conditions for little nipper absolutely 
splendid. No comparison with Married 
Quarters. Quartermaster has War Office 


authority for special rations. Fatigue party 
already digging water-hole and playground. 
Adjutant preparing orders on ‘*‘* Crocodile 
Equipment and Saluting Drill (Ceremonial 
Parades).’’ Severe disciplinary action guaran- 
teed against officers or other ranks using little 
pet for target practice. Expedite. 
Dicky. 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 

Dear Mr. Hunter, 

My husband, Job, has begun bringing a pink 
elephant home with him each night. I have not 
seen the creature myself, and, though I have 
nothing against elephants as such, I resent the 
way it monopolises all Job’s attention after 
10 p.m. A crocodile makes an excellent com- 
panion for an elephant, I believe—so please, 
please, give me one and earn the gratitude of a 
distracted female. Job would have time for 
our peaceful evening talks again, and connubial 
bliss would be restored. The crocodile could 
spend the day in the cistern of the smallest 
room in the housg, and I would take it for walks 
regularly with my mother-in-law. The exercise 
should do them both good. 

Yours, etce., 
Margaret Caudle (Mrs.) 

P.S.—You have been recommended by Mrs. 
Harvey, a neighbouring rabbit of ours. Her 
husband once caused trouble by persistently 
bringing home a pink man. 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 199 
Set by Richard Usborne 

Competitors are invited to submit a 
** thank you’’ letter for an embarrassing 
Christmas present, as written by any one of 
the following : Queen Victoria, Rev. Sydney 
Smith, Lord Tennyson, Marilyn Monroe, 
Senator McCarthy, Mr. Pooter. Limit 150 
words. The usual prize of £5 will be awarded. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and 
must be received not later than December 
Sth. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of December 25th. 
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the Editor 





A POLICY FOR THE WEST 
§ir,—Now that East-West talks are a possi- 
bility, a common policy must be decided 
upon. And this is not easy, between the 
Scylla of appeasement and the Charybdis of 
“toughness.” Any action is bound to affect 
the evolution which is taking place inside 
Russia. So the first requirement is to fird 
out which way things are moving. Observers 
concentrate on the antics in the Kremlin 
snake-pit. But it is not the one, two or three 
men at the top who actually run the vast 
empire. There is a great managerial class of 
technocrats who make the wheels go round 


to whom the régime must pander. What do 
these people want today ? 
All of them are party members. But none 


Stalin disposed of 
today, the 


are old revolutionaries. 
the lot. To the technocrat of 
order when he 


régime was the established 
became conscious. He joined the party 
simply because it was the path to success. 


He goes to the meetings and uses the 
phraseology like, alas, many Westerners who 
go to church on Sunday—because it is the 
thing to do. Factory sub-manager Popoff 
from Stalingrad has as burning an interest 
in world revolution as accountant Jones from 
Birmingham in missions to darkest Africa. 
Let us call it a pious thought. Quite like 
Jones, he is mostly interested in things that 
make life agreeable: housing, washing 
machines, cars and gadgets which his new 
industry is beginning to produce for him. 
The unsung emergence of the felt hat as the 
correct headgear of the successful Soviet 
citizen is far more significant than the liquida- 
tion of half-a-dozen marshals. Its brim covers 
ambitions of bourgeois comfort and safety 
from police terror, and not of world 
revolution. 

The other great fact to be always remem- 
bered is the patriotism of the Russians, Five 
or six million prisoners were made by Hitler 
in 1941 because the Kremlin was putting the 


accent only on the communist vy. fascist 
aspect Hundreds of thousands of them 
volunteered into the German army with 


from the 
clear that he 
and treated 


Viassov “to free Russia 
Party.” But Hitler made it 
was going to colonise Russia 
Russians as an inferior race, With a stroke 
of genius, Stalin threw the ace card of 
patriotism on the table, re-established tradi- 
tional ranks and uniforms in the army, 
replaced the word “red” by “soviet” in 
its name, called Alexander Nevsky. Peter the 
Great, Souvoroff, Koutouzoff and all the 
saints of Russia to his assistance and turned 
the tide. 

This is why .any aggressively tough policy 
today would be a fatal error. The régime is 
changing by itself. 

But absence of toughness does not imply 
softness. Weakness would be fatal, as it would 
obviously tempt a desperate despot to con- 
solidate his trembling throne on the laurels 


General 


of an easy victory. So there must be no 
slowing of rearmament. But strength and 
preparedness can combine with tact and 


absence of any move that could rally the 
bourgeoisie to the cause of patriotism. 
Then we can hope that disintegration will 
proceed until a state of balance is reached 
by such men as find the support of broad 
masses of the population. And it is difficult 


to imagine that such a régime would risk its 
stability by seeking warlike adventure for the 
sole purpose of spreading the bible of Marx 
and Engels, of which Russia itself only 
admits progressively expurgated versions.— 
Yours faithfully, 


COUNT WLADIMIR SOLLOHUB 
Paris 
THE PILTDOWN FORGERY 
Sir.—So Piltdown man is dead! It had to 


be told. | suppose, this revelation of the truth, 
—and the falsity; yet now that the bones of 
the anthropological plot have been laid so 
cruelly bare there are those of us who wish 
that it had not been so, and that the 
wrong might have remained unrighted. 
If, as one might have thought, the denuncia- 
tion had affected only anthropologists and 
archaeologists there would have been little 
enough cause for complaint—the world is 
theirs to dig in and the shape of the earthy 
past is theirs for interpretation—but with 
relics so famed and so honoured as the bones 
of Piltdown man much wider spheres of 
learning are involved. 

There is a point in history beyond which all 
‘fact is suspect and all evidence is legend. 
Beyond this point all study is an act of faith. 
One gropes through the mists of time, peers 
at shadows, and any relic, any substantial 
find, is a straw to clutch at, a raft for one’s 
ignorance. This is why we peer through the 
glass of museum show-cases at broken pottery, 
and arrowheads, and chips of marble from 
some Grecian frieze. This is why we are 
fascinated by the ruins of Ur and the colossi 
of the Valley of the Kings. If these things 
are, then all else might have been. This was 
the comfort of Piltdown man. Although the 
remains were “ prehistoric” yet they gave us 
confidence in the study of much that was, 
for example, only medieval. After all, com- 
pared with Piltdown man, feudal tenure was 
an institution of yesterday. If we had proot 
of the one might we not with more confidence 
investigate the obscurities of the other 
From that safe in the British Museum there 
seemed to be a light shining across the space 
of fifty thousand years; it showed Time in its 
proper—or Toynbeeian—perspective. 

But now the light has gone, and what are we 
to do” Now that the bones of prehistoric 
man have been shown to be those of a modern 
ape: now that the pleistocenic stains have 
been proved a bichromate of potash and iron, 
where will it all end? What of * Palaeolithic ” 
flints and * Neolithic ” axe-heads ? What of 
“Castor” pottery and King Alfred’s Jewel ? 
Were the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles written by a 
seventeenth-century undergraduate who took 
a fourth in Greats and wanted satisfaction. 


The possibilities are enormous and our 
consternation proportionally great. When 
Mr. T. S. Eliot said recently that “if there 


is no truth that our ancestors did not discover 
then there is also no possible error by which 
they have not been deceived,” he pointed the 
matter well. Was not Hébert really the most 
benevolent of revolutionaries ? What about 
that correspondence between Marie Antoinette 
and Barnave ? 

This is the tragedy Of the affair. From now 
on we musi be for ever qualifying our opinions 
and beliefs. We can afford very few state- 
ments of plain and simple fact, Cautious and 
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scholarly doubt may grow into cynical and 
overwhelming distrust. We hear the voice of 
Henry Ford saying “ History is bunk.” We 
deplore the vulgarity, but draw our gowns 
more closely about our shoulders. There is 
a chill wind blowing from the Sussex Downs 
and the Anatomy Department of _ this 
university. Only the ghost of Piltdown man 
can be smiling, for the roots of learning have 
been shaken, and where will the axe fall next ? 
— Yours faithfully, 

N. E. BUXTON 
Worcester College, Oxford 


THE BURNHAM SCALE 
Sin,—The maximum salary of an Assistant 
Master in a Grammar School, before the war 
£480 per annum, ts now £766; the latest 
Burnham Award offers £821. To this can be 
added, for about half the masters in Grammar 
Schools, a special allowance averaging £90. 
But the 1953 £1 has a purchasing power of 8s., 
or two-fifths, of its 1938 value. It follows that 
a salary of £1.200 per annum in 1953 
would merely sustain such a teacher's financial 
status. Moreover, the McNair Report of 
1944 acknowledged that the pre-war rates 
were insufficient and recommended substantial 
increases. 

The 1944 Act set up a new Burnham 
Committee which decides salaries for all 
teachers, and abolished the previous separate 
panel for Grammar Schools. A teacher now 
receives the same salary in whatever type of 
school he teaches, but “Further Education” 
has a_ separate which results in the 
anomaly of our being paid a good deal less 
for sixth-form work here which is essentially 
similar to that of many teachers who work in 

Further Education.” 

The posts filled by our pupils in later life 
convince us that our work has great national 
importance, but our salary scales are much 
below those of other learned professions 
or of the Civil Service. Meanwhile, the 
Associations primarily representing Grammar 
Schools are automatically outvoted on the 
Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham Committee: 
and our unwillingness to back our claim by 
normal industrial action for fear of harming 
those who are not in any way responsible for 
the position is exploited by the Authorities. 

The main argument against increased 
salaries is the increase of rates ‘involved. 
If this were not so, we believe that the educa- 
tional authorities would show more concern 
with the well-being and professional status of 
their teachers: there is an urgent need for 
some method by which the Grammar School 
teacher can receive a salary commensurate 
with the importance of his work wathout 
further burdening the rate-payer. 

We are asking for the courtesy of your 
columns because we think that the public is 
not well informed on the question of Grammar 
School masters’ salaries. We have no doubt 
that staffs of similar schools are in general 
agreement with us.—Yours faithfully, 

THE STAFF OF THE NORTHGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


scale 


Ipswich 
WEALTHY OR WISE? 

Sir,—The Admiralty recently took the unusual 
course of publishing a committee's report on 
the entry of naval cadets in order to obtain 
public reaction to the proposals. The report 
sent a wave of despondency through the ranks 
of those who hoped that the committee would 
not be deflected from their object—to suggest 
the best method of producing an efficient 
corps of naval officers—by political considera- 
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tions, but the most disturbing feature of the 
proposals seems to have escaped the notice 
of the critics. That proposal is that, after 
two years’ training to become naval officers, 
cadets should be free to abandon their naval 
career and go back to school. 

It is claimed that this accords with modern 
ideas; if this claim is well-founded it connotes 
that the character and outlook of the younger 
generation have in a few years changed to 
such an extent that this release clause is 
necessary to attract boys to the Navy. I 
joined the Britannia in 1895 with 70 other 
boys. We represented a cross-section of our 
generation; the one common denominator 
was that none of our parents were in the 
upper income group. Neither in the Britannia 
nor in the wardrooms and gunrooms, in which 
1 lived until promoted to Captain, did I ever 
hear grumblimg about the meagreness of the 
pay, comparisons with better-paid contempor- 
aries On shore, discussions about pensions and 
what to do if passed over for promotion. 
We lived for the day. But letters to the Press 
on the Admiralty committee’s proposals 
invariably stress the material aspect—pay, 
prospects, security—and never mention that 
a boy joining the Navy will have a life worth 
living. 

This is symptomatic of a malaise that afflicts 
the whole country. I constantly hear of young 
men and women who have worked hard to 
enter a profession for which they feel they have 
a bent and in which they would find a happy 
life and are persuaded to abandon everything 
for far less congenial work because the pay 
is higher and there is greater security. If this 
trend continues unchecked, it will inflict a 
permanent scar on the character of our race. 
But it will not be checked so long as public 
authorities and parents inculcate the younger 
generation with the pernicious doctrine that 
nothing counts but money and security. 

The release clause suggested by the 
Admiralty’s committee deliberately aggravates 
the prevailing malaise by telling boys at the 
outset of a career of their own choice that 
they are free to abandon that career when they 
wish. This might be less harmful if the 
decision rested solely with the boy, but, in 
many cases, it will be the parents, obsessed 
with pay, prospects and security, who will 
be the dominant influence.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM JAMES Admiral (Retd.) 


The Road Farm, Churt, Surrey 


PRIESTS, POLITICS, AND THE POPE 
Sir,—A Monsignor may be head of the 
Government in Austria: there may be a 
“Catholic” centre party in Italy without 
protest from Rome: priests in Italy and Ireland 
are reported as instructing their flocks for 
whom to vote: the Pope of his own free will 
may allow General Franco—the head of a 
revolutionary right-wing dictatorship — to 
nominate the Bishops of Spain: and _ this, 
according to Mr. Wightwick, is the Church not 
attaching itself to any particular régime. 

A few French priest-workmen are involved 
jn riots, and are said to be active members 
of trade unions and friendly with Marxists, 
and are reported to have commended the 
Communists’ work for working-class interests: 
and this brings forth from the French Bishops 
a condemnation of “those who would like 
to attach the Church to a specific economic 
or political régime.” 

I admit freely that the Bishops did not 
explicitly state that the Church never is so 
attached; but that is the reasonable implica- 
tion which alone gives any point to their 
words And that is what I call “ hypocritical 
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nonsense.” After all, the “attachment” is 
about as great on the one side as the other, 
and amounts to what Mr. Wightwick calls 
“co-operation.” It would have been perfectly 
honest, and readily comprehended, if the 
Bishops had confined their condemnation to 
those who seek to attach the Church to any 
Marxist régime. 

Two further remarks; Mr. Charles Edwards's 
letter was a ceductio ad absurdum. 1 do not 
believe that he really misunderstood my 
meaning, but in case he did | should say 
that I was referring to the “ Roman hierarchy 
in France,” not to every Bishop in Christen- 
dom; and the context—I thought—made this 
clear. And secondly, with all respect, I 
cannot believe that the issuing of encyclicals 
from the Vatican, which is un!kely to be 
much troubled by the rigours of capitalist or 
communist régimes, is as likely to bring about 
social justice as the suffering and experience 
of priest-workmen, who, if reports are correct, 
are likely to be forbidden membership of 
trade unions, where their work might be of 
some real use.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL GEDGE 
3 Chapel Hill, Eythorne, Dover 


ST. ANNE’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Sir,—-Old members and friends of St. Anne’s 
College, Oxford, which was formerly the 
Society of Oxford Home-Students, are re- 
quested to write to the College for copies of 
an appeal which is being issued. Addresses 
are lacking for many old members, and the 
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Council of the College and the Senior Mem- 
bers’ Association are sure that there are many 
people who would be interested but whom 
present members might hesitate to approach, 

The College has opened an Eleanor Plumer 
Fund to commemorate the remarkable ser- 
vices of Miss Plumer as Principal of the 
College, 1940-53. Under her the Society of 
Oxford Home-Students secured its complete 
independence as a College, and her services 
to education and in many other spheres of 
public work are well known. An opportunity 
has arisen through the generosity of St. John’s 
College of acquiring valuable land adjoining 
the property on which the College buildings 
stand, which came to them through their bene- 
factor Mrs, Hartland. The future of the 
College will be gravely handicapped if the 
£23,000 needed for the purchase is not forth- 
coming, yet as St. Anne’s has very little 
income save from the fees which bare!y cover 
running costs, it cannot afford the annual 
interest on a mortgage. In a few years’ time, 
when the property can be used, repayment of 
much of the capital would be possible. 

Interest-free loans are therefore being 
solicited, as well as gifts and subscriptions, 
Full details will gladly be sent to anyone who, 
as a friend of the Hon. Eleanor Plumer, of 
St. Anne’s, or of women’s education in general, 
cares to write to the Treasurer of the Eleanor 
Plumer Fund, St. Anne’s College, Oxford.— 
Yours faithfully, 


MARY D. R. LEYS (Senior Fellow) 
St. Anne's College, Oxford 


Country Life 


PLOUGHING goes on while conditions on 
particular fields are suitable, although a few 
days of rain bring all to a standstill for as 
long again. 
rain keeps off, the land on well-drained slopes 
takes the plough and progress is rapid. Just 
when it looks as though the whole field will 
be turned before new year, rain comes again 
and the hill drains gush, the ditches fill and 
all the streams ,have colour in them. When 
ditches rise and the lower land is bogged, 
the escape of water from what is normally 
fairly dry ground becomes such a slow 
process that cultivation is given up. A man 
cannot turn a leaden field. The best tractor 
made will dig itself in when there is water 
on the top, and there is nothing to do but wait. 
Fortunately the waiting days are the short 
days and while the land is unfit for the plough 
there is time for threshing out a stack, hand- 
ling the swedes and spreading greenstuff 
for wintering beasts. The farms round about 
are not all in the same stage of progress. 
It would be a strange thing if they were at 
this time of year, because we have a variety 
of hills and hollows, well-drained and other- 
wise, but by sowing time there will be little 
to choose between any of them. There is 
a time for haste and a time for a Icisurely 
pace. Just now the pace is slowing every- 
where. 
A Black Rabbit 

The afternoon was a quiet one and I stood 
on the hillside on a patch of ground where 
it was apparent a large number of foxgloves 
grow. A little ahead there was a belt of 
bracken behind a mound topped by a drunken 
fence. As I stood looking at the sunlight 
on the bracken, I saw something move. At 
first I took it to be a cat, but its movements 
were not those of a hunting cat. and when 
it came out on to the fence mound I saw 


While the wind blows and the . 


that it was a black rabbit. There is something 
fascinating about melanistic creatures. The 
other day I saw a melanistic pheasant on the 
poulterer’s slab. It was a fine shade of dark 
bottle green and it seemed a pity that anyone 
had shot it, although against a wintry sky 
any pheasant can look dark. I did not shoot 
the black rabbit, but I admired it as I have 
often admired its kind before. Its ears were 
a rich sooty brown and the patch at the back 
of the neck was a ruddy colour. On the same 
hillside I have often seen rabbits of a light 
grey shade and it is possible that the intensive 
breeding that takes place produces a number 


of freaks and tain 


Jackdaws 


Although I have seen jackdaws among 
great gatherings of rooks up on the old 
stubble, I have noticed that our own natives 
are back on the chimney pots. They are 
cawing round the roofs as I write and | am 
puzzled to know exactly when they came back. 
Certainly I could sce no jackdaws about a 
fortnight ago, and | concluded that they were 
still enjoying the pickings of the harvest fields 
and the potato paiches. Food is not so 
plentiful as it was. Even the rooks are having 
to forage longer and one comes upon them 
feeding in the late afternoon when dusk is 
not so far away. The pigeons and other birds 
have exhausted most of the hawthorns and 
other berries and fruits, but I hardly think it 
was food that brought the jackdaws back from 
the field. It is true that they drop down 
swiftly for many a crust and crumb on the 
road, but I believe they came back for warmth 
among the chimney pots, a little comfort not 
to be had on a damp bough of elm or ash, 
Whatever the reason, they are back, knocking 
down soot and liming their favourite chimney 
pots. 

IAN NIALL 
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S UU Ub Ue Lea 


Compton Mackenzie 


T might be considered an expression of reactionary opinion 
if | were to denounce all one-way streets. Let me hasten 
to testify that in London the one-way streets have been 

chosen with commendable discretion and have done their gallant 
little bit toward easing the traffic situation. On the other hand, 
some of our great cities impress the motoring stranger with 
having chosen their one-way streets under the inspiration of 
the Minoan labyrinth. I am told, though I think it must be 
an exaggeration, that there are motorists who have spent weeks 
in trying to reach the centre of Birmingham; the police of 
Bristol wear a permanent expression of commiseration for 
drivers involved in their cats’-cradle, whom they always seem 
to help with a kindliness and a courtesy that is an honour 
to the West Country. There are moments when York Minster 
appears unattainable to the visitor in a car. Once in despair 
I entreated a passer-by to tell us which was the right street 
to take for the Minster, and he directed us to the local office 
of the Ministry of Labour. 

No doubt the traffic problems of Birmingham, Bristol and 
York presented exceptional difficulties and their complicated 
solution may be accepted by the stranger as inevitable. I do 
think, however, that too many small towns are now insisting 
upon one-way streets in the same spirit as too many pedestrians 
dawdle on what they perversely cal! “ zebbra” crossings 
merely to assert their own importance. 

If ever a town was entitled to impose one-way streets on 
moterists that town is the ancient town of Wexford, with its 
maze of the narrowest streets | have encountered anywhere 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Nevertheless, in that fine spirit 
of independence which defied Cromwell and was the heart of 
the rising of 1798, Wexford has not surrendered to the fashion. 
A magical spirit of co-operation animates the motorists of 
Wexford, where the most intricate Gordian knot of traffic is 
unravelled at once without a single one-way street to assist. 

That spirit has achieved more than co-operative driving in 
Wexford: it has made it possible for a town of about 12,000 
inhabitants to offer a “Festival of Music and the Arts” 
which is a challenge to the criticism so ofien repeated that 
Ireland since her independence has become parochial. This 
year Donizetti’s delightful opera Don Pasquale was given in 
the old Theatre Royal, a small house about a century and a 
half old which was converted into a cinema for a while and 
therefore has lost a good deal of its original theatrical arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Theatre Royal is stfll able to give its 
audience that intimate rapport with the actors which was 
characteristic of the old provincial theatres. Four Italian singers 
of international repute were engaged for the chief parts, and 
the chorus of local singers, whose Italian had been taught to 
them by Father Enda, a Franciscan friar, held their own 
admirably. In fact, I never heard as good a performance of 
Don Pasquale, and the production, the setting and the musical 
direction were of the highest quality. Besides the opera on 
the stage, there were films of operas in the cinemas with con- 
certs, exhibitions of arts and crafts, a play from the Abbey 
Theatre, and a Festival Forum with the best questions and 
the best audience imaginable. More significant than the pro- 
gramme, whatever its merit, was the ability of this compara- 
tively small Irish town to express itself as a festival. 

The man who persuaded his neighbours in County Wexford 
to support this enterprise is a local doctor with a passion for 
operatic gramophone records fiercer even than that of Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, and Dr. T. J. Walsh, after founding an Opera 
Study Circle in Wexford four years ago, turned this a year 
later with the aid of an almost supernatural optimism into 
the present Festival. What Wexford has been able to do 


might be done by fifty towns of the same size in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the benefit to art would be immense. 

As I walked about the narrow streets of that Irish town, 
so curiously English in many ways in spite of its agelong and 
redoubtable resistance to English rule, and watched the gay 
people under a myriad fairy-lamps, | thought of that August 
in 1924 when, after the bitter blood-stained years from which 
modern Eire was to be born, the first Tailtean Games were 
celebrated. G. K. Chesterton, Augustus John, Edwin Lutyens, 
John and Hazel Lavery and others who had spoken out for 
Ireland at a time when it was difficult to argue the Irish case 
without starting a miniature riot at a dinner-table, had been 
invited as guests of the Irish nation to attend the great occa- 
sion. I had the good fortune to share with G. K. Chesterton 
the hospitality of Tim Healy in what until recently had been 
the Vice-regal Lodge. Dublin in spite of the festivities still 
bore many marks of the troubles. “Death to the Murder 
Gang ” and other menacing slogans were painted in green on 
the walls of gardens along the roads, and as we got into the 
cars that were to drive us to the Horse Show the Governor- 
General said in his most solemn voice, his eyes twinkling 
above his beard, “ We will probably be shot at, but I’m sure 
you won't let that spoil the day.” I replied that I, at any 
rate, was safe because I should be sitting to leeward of G. K., 
and therefore protected against any bullet. 

I was wishing during the Wexford Festival that Tim Healy 
could have lived to see the happy occasion, and that I could 
have been sitting again with a decanter of old Irish whiskey 
between us and until three or four o'clock in the morning 
listening to tales about the parliamentary fights of long ago, 
G. K. having been safely in bed since midnight. 

In the’ course of those reminiscences the Governor-General 
made a remark about Gladstone which has remained in my 
memory as the most notable tribute | ever heard paid to him. 
Tim Healy was talking about the Parnell crisis and was telling 
of a visit he had paid to Gladstone. “And I said to him, 
‘Sir’ ...” then he paused and eyed me almost owlishly over 
his beard. “ You know,” he said in solemn tones, “ we all of 
us always called him ‘Sir. Could any Prime Minister 
before or since have exacted from every single member of 
that old Nationalist Party such an admission of respect? 

One morning the Governor-General announced he had 
something he wanted to show me. I followed him out into 
the gardens of the Vice-regal Lodge. the old warrior walking 
ahead, his hands clasped under the tails of his coat. At last 
we came to a cemetery of the pets of various Viceroys and 
Vicereines. Here among the graves of bygone spaniels, pugs, 
ponies and what not was a representation in stone or marble 
of a sapling tree. “ Read the inscription,” the Governor-General 
commanded. I have forgotten the exact wording, but it was 
to the effect that this memorial had been erected to a sapling 
planted by some Vicereine which had failed to survive, and 
added that she who planted it had herself unfortunately soon 
followed her sapling’s example to the great grief of the Viceroy. 

“ And we paid for that,” Tim Healy commented. Then he 
swung round, his hands still clasped beneath the tails of his 
coat, and I followed him back to the Lodge. 

Yes, Tim Healy, who was almost the only one of the old 
Nationalists to adapt himself to the new Ireland created by 
Sinn Fein, would have been gladdened by the way that borough 
of Wexford which he represented in Parliament from 1880 to 
1883 was recognising the contribution it could make to the 
European tradition. The fourth Wexford Festival will be held 
at the end of October next year: it will provide a remarkable 
experience for the visitor from Great Britain. 
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Playing in Lear 
By YVONNE MITCHELL J 


E shocked many of our friends who visited us in our 

dressing-room at Stratford after a performance of 

King Lear, They arrived three or four minutes after 
the final curtain, red-eyed and very often so moved by 
the play that they found it difficult to speak, and were 
confronted with two actresses (Rachel Kempson played Regan 
and I played Cordelia) who were light-hearted, probably 
laughing, and evidently untouched by the great tragedy in 
which they had taken part. We tried to readjust ourselves to 
their mood, but our efforts were obviously “ put on,” and they 
left us, we felt, hurt by the insensitivity of actresses. 

It was not, I think, insensitivity. We had not got used to the 
play, nor did we find it less tremendous than when we first 
met it. But our experience of it had been different from theirs. 
During rehearsals we had all been submerged by the tragedy, 
and each day we rehearsed we found it increasingly diiticult 
to break away from its powerful mood in time to play The 
Merchant of Venice or The Taming of the Shrew at night. 
But playing in King Lear, as distinct from rehearsing it, held 
us only the length of time that the curtain was up. It is a 
fact that, when an actor has been able to immerse himself 
completely in a play, he is released from it the moment it is 
over. It is only on those hateful nights when he has failed 
(nearly always for unknown reasons) to submerge himself fully, 
that he is left after the show with odd tags of emotion still 
unexpressed inside him. On the “ good ” nights, immediately 
“The Queen” had been played, a complete and mirthful 
relaxation would break out behind the scenes. King Lear could 
be seen challenging Kent to a high-kicks contest on the landing, 
whilst Regan and the Fool slid perilously down the bannisters. 
The relief and release of having got the tragedy out of our 
systems was enormous and childish. 

But “good” nights cannot be foretold. My dresser Eve 
would say to me before a performance: “ Now, do your best.” 
But one’s ability to do so is unpredictable. It is not a question 
of trying, or of doing a thing “ right,” or being word-perfect. 
It is a question of human reaction to the things that happen; 
and it is not until a play is in its third act that one can take 
its pulse. By then, on the exhilarating nights, | would meet an 
actor on the stairs and he would say with a glint in his eye: 
“Lovely house (which usually meant that actors and 
audience were reacting together) or, on the nights the magic 
did not work, I would confess to Eve, “I'm a rotten actress. 
I can’t play it. It’s awful.” 

An audience experiences the same thing. You can go to a 
play on any evening and be present at the finest performance 
of it ever given, or you may be unfortunate enough to strike the 
worst; but neither audience nor actors can tell before the play 
is in full motion which it will be. First nights are 
more precarious than any other, I think, because the audience 
is not there simply to enjoy the play. Some are there 
to write about it afterwards, some are there anxiously 
as friends and relatives, some have taken part in the making 
of it; there are also agents, publicists, gossip writers and fashion- 
able first-nighters; so it is natural that they should form less of a 
whole than most. Rachel Kempson’s son had a very isolated 
reaction to King Lear. He said with filial affection to her 
afterwards: “1 know Regan is hated by most people, but I 
love her.” 

As Cordelia I appeared in the first scene of the play and 
not again until two and a half hours had passed. Yet | could 
do nothing in the interim. During Richard 11], when as Lady 
Anne I had nearly as long a break, I could write letters or read, 
because the big emotional scene there is the first one; but with 





most of Cordelia to come, I could only sit and wait without 
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thinking of anything in particular. 


In the third act Cordelia 
returns with the French army. I could not play this small 
scene; only twice during the whole run did it feel right to 
tne. Peggy Ashcroft, who played Cordelia three years before 
at Stratford, told me that she had seldom played the scene to her 
own satisfaction. Naturally this made me feel better. She came 
jearest it, she said, when she entered in an emotional turmoil. 
trangely, I only got near it when I let the realisation of 
Lear’s state dawn slowly upon me. 

The strongest impression I have of the play is the scene 
on Dover Cliff where the mad King meets the blinded 
Gloucester. This is to me (and I suppose to most people) the 
height and depth of the tragedy. During the early rehearsals 
of it | was inexpressibly moved; and I never knew what 
moved me. It was not, I think, the words themselves, but 
what they evoked; and what they evoked is not easy to define. 
A response that cannot be located either in memory or emotion. 
After the first few rehearsals many of us could not watch the 
scene, because our job was to be part of the play and not an 
audience to it. Later, when I got to know it well, I would 
sit at the side of the stage and half listen to it, because its 
mood prepared me for the scene following, where Lear wakes 
up and recognises Cordelia. I loved this scene, especially the 
last moment of it when Redgrave would say in my ear: “ Pray 
you now, forget and forgive.” The earlier part of it was 
conditioned for me by the music. Shakespeare wrote “ Louder 
the music there ” as the cue to Cordelia’s speech to her sleeping 
father, so I had to speak the lines through music, which I 
disliked intensely. Often the music seemed too loud and I 
felt that I had to pitch my voice too high for the tender words, 
and that could destroy my belief in what I was saying; but 
I always enjoyed the latter part of the scene when the music 
had stopped. Then we would move slowly the whole way 
across the wide stage into the wings still crying, and a few 
seconds later could grin with relief that it was over. This was 
the moment when Redgrave, with the tense angry scenes 
accomplished and the relaxed compassionate ones to come, 
could make a joke. The sillier the joke the more it delighted me. 

The scene I liked playing best of all was the final one, when 
Lear carries the dead Cordelia in his arms. Redgrave’s move- 
ments varied every night, so I never knew quite how I would 
be laid; but if he had placed my head at too strained an angle 
when he first laid me on the ground, he would gently move 
it before he died. During the winter months when colds 
abounded in the company I was terrified that I would sneeze 
or cough during the scene, and so ruin the great culmination of 
the tragedy. Redgrave assured me that such a thing would be a 
psychological impossibility, and I believed him; until one day I 
overheard Gladys, who serves tea in the Green Room, re- 
calling how a young actress had sneezed whilst lying dead 
as Juliet. There are plenty of other terrors for an actress than 
just acting. 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes, each of books to the 
value of eight guineas, for articles to be written by boys and 
girls in schools in the United Kingdom. Entries should be in 
the form of 

A Spectator Leading Article, or 

A Middle Article, or 

A Review Article on any book which has appeared in the 
past three years. 

Articles, which need not be typed, should be of about 
1,200 words and must reach the Spectator office (99 Gower 


Street, W.C.1) by JANUARY 3ist, 1954, (NOT December 31st, 
1953, as first announced). The name of the entrant’s 


school should be given at the head of the article, and envelopes 
should be marked “ Schools.” 
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UNDERGRADUATE 


Any-Other-Burger 
ANTHONY WATERMAN (Selwyn College, Cambridge) 


OST in that limbo of independent Principalities behind 
the Iron Curtain, decently digested within -ania and -avia, 
lie a score or so of legendary City States, as yet 

undiscovered by any hero of John Buchan or Anthony Hope. 
At least L suppose they must be the other side of the Iron 
Curtain: no returning tourists have ever shown admiring 
friends movie-shots of the quaint folk customs still practised 
within their venerable walls, nor have any picturesque 
accounts of coronations or royal weddings percolated through 
to the bourgeois Press. Yet despite their unfortunate location 
within the Slavonic hinterland, these are undoubtedly Teutonic 
cities: their Gothick names, guttural and gastronomic, proudly 
proclaim it. Could Baconburg (Baikohnburg), Eggburg (Haeg- 
burg), or Chickenburg (Schickenburg) be other than very Old 
very High German? For myself, | am entirely convinced. I 
like to imagine the ancient walls, the moss-covered high- 
pitched roofs, the history-soaked turrets fantastically twisted 
and contorted, the overhung evil-smelling streets thronged with 
peasant women with Diirer faces. Above all, I love to 
visualise the medieval Meisterkéche, whose industrious re- 
searches have spread the name and the fame of their fairy- 
tale cities across the length and breadth of the North American 
continent. 

All great inventions, it has been said, are the result of a 
process of cross-fertilisation in the mind of a genius. The 
principle of the jenny came together in Crompton’s mind with 
that of roller-spinning, and the result was the famous “ Mule.” 
Watt’s steam engine, and the generations-old use of iron rails 
gave birth through the genius of Stephenson to British Rail- 
ways. In a like manner, at a point remote in time, the prin- 
ciple of the toasted bun was combined in the teeming brain of 
some Hanseatic worthy with that of the rissole, and the Ham- 
burger was conceived. A noble consummation! Juicy, tender, 
fresh-ground Hamburger steak, moulded, seasoned, and fried 
into an ambrosial whole by a cunning process handed down by 
generations of loving craftsmen; delectable Baltic bread, home- 
baked from freshly milled Danzig wheat: a dish meet for a 
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shares with its readers the enjoy- 
ment of country living, and the 
beauties of the countryside as it 


It’s far more than an old cliché 
to call the Countryman the most 
seasonable of Christmas presents. 
For your subscription buys four 
200-page magazines, one each for 
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country people, relating first- 
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railroad king! Wurlitzer’s synthesis of the principles of the 
electric phonograph and the lavatory door to produ-e the 
nickelodeon has done no more for American culture than 
this! Twenty million. teenagers owe a debt of perpetual 
gratitude to these rude burghers of old Hamburg! 

But what of the cities of the South-East ? Their links with 
the Hanseatic League disrupted by perpetual civil war, their 
limits violated by roving bands of robber-barons, and _ their 
rights as Free Cities of the Empire flouted by a succession 
of local despots, they still continued in their sturdy Lutheran 
fashion to pursue the arts and crafts of their forefathers, 
The baconburger of teenage delight (3Sc.) is a living monu- 
ment to the citizens of seventeenth-century Bakohnburg, whose 
rugged individualism flourished in face of the persecutions 
which followed the Battle of the White Mountain. The 
princely chickenburger (50c.) bears silent testimony to the 
courage and the inventive genius of old Schickenburg. Even 
the humble cheeseburger (20c.) still calls to mind the crowded 
spires and tottering pinnacles of medieval Schieseburg, wherein 
were committed some of the most horrible atrocities against 
these peaceable and inoffensive citizen-cooks. Advertisements 
outside an Ontario transport café read like a scroll of honour: 

Chickenburger 50c. 
Baconburger 35c. 
Eggburger 30¢. 
Cheeseburger 20c. 
Any-other-burger 30c. 

Any-other-burger? We have, of course, heard of Zaiadtburg, 
Domiidtohburg, and Schpaamburg: we may even, with diligent 
application, be able to find them on pre-1914 maps of Europe, 
but Any-other-burg? It strains our ethnographic imagination 
beyond reasonable limits. I can only say this: 

Once, in the summer of 1949, as I was wandering aimlessly 
about Central Europe, | stumbled across one of those delightful 
little villages in the depths of the great Southern Moravian 
forests. They still wear national costume there, and have never 
heard of Stalin or Sir Winston Churchill, though they frighten 
their children with tales of Wallenstein (or Waldstein, as they 
call him). One magic midsummer night, over a bottle of 
slivavice, an old, old peasant woman told me the legend of 
the lost city of Ehnieéddderburg—Ehyany Hora in the local 
dialect—-which sank beneath the Danube one dark night as a 
punishment for the sins of its inhabitants. What truth there 
is in the tale I cannot say, but it is said that on the anniversary 
of the supposed event dollar-area tourists may hear the distant 
chiming of bells, which bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
carillon at Niagara Falls. This has been more noticeable when 
they have imbibed liberally of the local slivavice. 1 myself 
have heard the chimes. 
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IRELAND.—There has been a “run” upon the Abbey Street branch of 
the Dublin Savings-Bank. Upwards of 40,000/. was “called” for. 
The managers immediately issued a statement showing the perfectly 
solvent condition of the bank. The amount due to depositors is 
275,800/.; there is a sum of 275,800/. 8s. 8d. lodged to the account of 
the trustees in the hands of the National Debt Commissioners, a 
balance of 1,451/. in the Bank of Ireland, and the premises in Abbey 
Street. It is supposed that the depositors were alarmed because the 
Cork Savings-Bank had been closed for a short time to effect some 
repairs. No other cause is assigned or imagined. 

Whenever the Emperor quits Paris for any length of time, 
numberless rumours float about in “society.” of accidents that have 
befallen and attempts at assassination that have been made upon 
him. Now a sword is thrust through his side, then a ball in his thorax, 
or a limb fractured by a bullet. Such reporis circulated freely during 
the last few days of the sojourn at Fontainebleau. Nobody believed 
them, but still they were current. However, the faithful Parisians saw 
their Emperor and his wife return on Wednesday, and take up their 
abode in the Tuileries. The origin of the latest alarming reports is 
imputed to another rumour, that in riding through the foresi the 
Emperor struck his shoulder slightly against the branch of a tree. 


FRANCE. 
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Should Punch 
be allowed 
or journeys? 


Experienced travellers are never 
upset by the merriment of fellow 
passengers. They take Punch 
themselves. Punch may well 
have helped more people to 
travel hopefully than any other 
invention. Unlike nearly every- 
thing else in transport the cost 
per mile is no higher than it was 
before the war. Try it on your 
next journey. 

Every page of Punch pro- 
vides the literally indescribable 
pleasure of humour in pictures. 
Week by week you may see the 
political world of Illingworth 
and Cummings, scenes from 
Emett’s visionary society, un- 
expected glimpses of life around 
us by Brockbank, Ronald Searle, 





David Langdon, André Francois, 
Norman Mansbridge, Anton, 
Mahood. Drawings in Punch 
range in entertainment from 
the delicate line of E. H. Shepard 
to the character comedy of 
Siggs. 

In this week’s Punch are draw- 
ings by George Morrow, Starke, 
Acanthus, Graham. Joyce Cary 
has a new story “Buying A 
Horse’, A. P. H. adds another 
“Misleading Case” to the vol- 
umes of law reports, Wilfred 
Fienburgh discusses ‘High 
Level Conversation”’’. Malcolm 
Muggeridge, Editor of Punch, 
gives hints on ‘“‘How to Become 
a Servile Society Without 
Knowing it’’. 


SUROY 


Buy this week’s Punch! 


Amd place a regular order 
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“We had the same sort of trouble 


at the Splendiferous until we installed 
Mazda lamps and lighting equipment” 


* * 


Foul fiends may roam when lights are dim 


* 








It pays to make your lighting stronger 


The head man groans—it’s plain to him 


That Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. (Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) 








RATTRAY’S 
@LD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


has trier in most parts of the 
world, hey represent many 
different callings and live in many 
different clirhes—-yet all would 
acknowledge a communion of 
taste. The smoker of Old Gowri 
is a man whose palate appreciates 
the tranquil charm of pure Vir- 
ginian leaf and* whose instinct 
responds to the inherited crafts- 
manship of those who mature and 
blend it. When all is said and 
done, are not those the character- 


connoisseur f 


> A customer writes from Lincs-- 


**| would like to take this 
opportunity of thanking you for your 


excellent toboccos and for your 
E superb service."’ 


- 
ONLY from: 


= CHARLES 


RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
20/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 








A Hundred Years of 
Children’s Books 


By ARTHUR RANSOME 


R. GREEN'S first intention was to answer the ques- 
tions that might be asked by children about the authors 
of the books they were reading and to tell them 
of other books they were likely to enjoy. He ended by writing 
a general review* of rather over a hundred years of children’s 
books, beginning with Catherine Sinclair’s Holiday House of 
1839. It is just the book to give to any child beginning to 
enjoy the miracle of reading. At the same time grown-up 
people are going to be grateful to Mr. Green for renewing their 
youth by reminding them of the books they read when they were 
young. They will find a new parlour game in looking back on 
their childhood’s reading and comparing their lists with his. 
In my own family, for example, between 1887 and 1897, we 
knew Holiday House at secondhand from the storytelling of 
a favourite aunt. We knew The Rose and the Ring very 
nearly by heart .. . some of Lear . . . the two Alice books, 
Sylvie and Bruno and The Hunting of the Snark . . . four 
Kingsleys, several Charlotte Mary Yonges, a row of Mrs. 
Molesworths, Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes and A Flat-Iron for a 
Farthing .. . the whole spectrum of Andrew Lang’s fairy books, 
collecting them one by one at Christmas and on birthdays. 
Robinson Crusoe was the first book I read through to myself. 
We had Marryat’s Masterman Ready and Ballantyne’s The 
Young Fur-Traders, White Ice and Coral Island . . . (My grand- 
mother took me out to tea in a garden where, silently worship- 
ping, | shook hands with Ballantyne in the summer before he 
went to Italy to die). Treasure Island we knew and loved, but 
[ remember my father’s shocked astonishment that I did not 
realise that The Black Arrow was in comparison a poor 
machine-made thing. We had the Jungle Books hot from the 
press. Henty was never a favourite; his heroes were flat and 
colourless beside John Ridd and Carver Doone and the three- 
dimensional lively characters I met in the pages of Scott. My 
mother read much of Scott aloud to us and at the same time I 
was racing through him for myself at a speed that my father 
(who died when I was thirteen) tried to check by cross- 


* Tellers of Tales. By Roger Lancelyn Green. (Edmund Ward. 10s. 6d.) 





A distinguished novelist writes for children 


WILLIAM SANSOM 
IT WAS REALLY°CHARLIE’S CASTLE 
THE LIGHT THAT WENT OUT 


‘Mr. Sansom’s stories are delightful. It goes without saying 
that they are well written, but they are easily written too, 
which is an important factor if they have to be read over 
and over again after tea . . . both are certain to charm the 
readers (or read-to) for whom they are designed.” Tablet 
‘these books are delightfully illustrated by Eric Hobbs and 
the brightly coloured covers and frontispiece are enter- 
tainment in themselves. | could look at them for hours.’ 

Bristol Observer 


Illustrated in colour and black and white Each 3s 6d net 
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examining me on the book I had been reading before letting 
me take the next from that magic shelf. Then, of course, we 
knew Andersen and Grimm and As Pretty as Seven and 
Collingwood’s Thorstein of the Mere, a book that we counted 
peculiarly our own. George Macdonald and Rider Haggard 
seem surprising omissions. I did not find them till much later, 


I do not think we were an exceptionally well-read family, 
Our friends knew the books we knew and could share with 
us in the endless make-believe those books inspired. Arg * 
children today as fortunate ? I do not think so. The wireless & 
and the cinema have lessened the number of families in which 


ree omy 


daily reading aloud is a matter of course. There are many 
more books and less time in which to read them. In the Eighties 
and Nineties we had no more than a rivulet of books to explore, 
We could look back almost to its source. It is now an ever 
widening sea, and old mariners as well as young will be thankful 
for Mr. Green’s pilot-book and sailing directions. Too many 
delightful books are being neglected merely because they are 
not new. Parents, aunts, uncles and librarians would do wellf ste 
to disregard Mr. Green’s final chapter with its kindly remarks 
on living authors, at least until they have made sure that they 
and their children have not missed the best of the books heg 4! 
mentions in the sixteen chapters that precede it. 


Real or Dream ? be 
By Roy Campbell. (Frederick Muller, 





The Mamba’s Precipice. 
8s. 6d.) 


Detectives in Wales. By Jean Henson. 


Norman and Henry Bones Investigate. 
(Methuen. 9s. 6d.) 


The Island Castle. By Mary Fitt. (Nelson. 8s. 6d.) 
Curlew Jon. By Maribel Edwin. (Nelson. 8s. 6d.) 
Admiral’s Walk. By Kitty Barne. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 
A Castle and Sixpence. By Margaret J. Baker. 


(Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d) 
By Anthony C. Wilson, 





(Bodley Head, 


9s. 6d.) By 
By Special Request. New Stories for Girls Specially Written for Fo 
Noel Streatfeild. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) enj 


THE attraction of any other place or time, rather than here off pla 
now, assures at least some success for stories about seasidg 
holidays when read in December. The first glimpse of waves 
that drama unfolded against the background of picnics on th! A 
sands, rock-climbs, shells—an insulation of summer defen 

the happy reader from the slush outside. In The Mamba’ By 
Precipice a family are once more spending the long holiday Th 





in a beach cottage, but this book has even more than th ‘“” 
charms of surf and sands to commend it. The beach is a few FOR 


miles from Durban, the sea is the Indian Ocean. Bathing 
boating, fishing, yes, but everything is delightfully beyond thd 
possibilities of Thorpeness or Paignton. Action is violent§ ,. 
scenery is exotic (the lagoon at night with fireflies reflected i Illy 


the water; myriads of gannets diving over a sardine shoal liké 
clouds of midges black against the dawn). Michael, aged /on 
sixteen, who takes the centre of most scenes, is a sort of busy 
Bevis; skilled in woodcraft, modest, enquiring, fearless. Hg 

gaffs a shark, fights a catfish, rides a steer and a motorbike TI 
rescues one man from a cobra and another from the sea; take@ wy; 
honey from wild bees, shoots leopard and buck, brings in By | 
dinghy on the crest of a tidal wave, catches a black mamba 0 Th 
the end of a baited line. “ Michael pushed up the safety catcl be 
and waited. Another growl came from the undergrowth. ...3 Paci 


The book is full of moments like these, new experiences Ii 
with detail that will impress waxy minds and haunt dream 

After such a holiday, children in this country seem to hav 
rather a tame time on their sands. The best that they a 
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tion in a Foreword in which he says that it ‘ should 17% rts rorchase tex dias peiow 
be read by every boy and girl in Great Britain.’ * By Christmas Day over a million and a quarter of the above Eagle publications 


will have been bought. Don’t forget, however, that by December Ist last year it 
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f di ediate ordering from your bookseller is recommended if you wish to 
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on thf ALISON’S PONY ADVENTURE 


ofends : 
me By SHEILA STUART 7s. 6d. net 


lidavs The loveable Alison, in the Highlands of course, full of 
; fun, open-air life, mystery and interest in riding. 
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DISORDER E 


by James Riddell 5/- 
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books for children 
Act One 


JANETTE SCOTT 
Though still only 15 years of age Janette Scott is a star in 
her own right both on stage and film ; her best known part 
to date was that of the scientist’s daughter in the film of 
Nevil Shute’s novel No Highway. Modestly and sensibly 
this young actress-author tells the story of her own life 
largely spent in the theatres where her mother, Thora Hird, 
was acting. Colour frontispiece and several half-tone 


8s 6d 
2750 
Legend of a Locomotive 
HARRY WEBSTER 


This is the story of a locomotive, quite different from the 
usual trend of books about railways and locomotives 
because it gives the whole matter from the engine-driver’s 
point of view, and is written with absolute authenticity and 
authority. A book to thriil all men and bovs who like 
railways. Colour frontispiece and numerous black and 
white illustrations and diagrams by Barnard Way. 8s 6d 


The Reiver’s Road 


ELISABETH KYLE 
A story of two sheep dogs, Yarrow and Kelpie, in the 
Scottish countryside. Cherry, an English girl on holiday 
there, sets out to prove the innocence of Yarrow suspected 
of being a sheep killer; in the course of her adventures 
Cherry uncovers a network of sheep-rustling and black 
marketeers. Many of Elisabeth Kyle’s books have been 
broadcast. Colour frontispiece and many line drawings 
by A. H. Watson 8s Od 


The Island Castle 


MARY FITT 
A Turkish island forms the unusual background to this 
exciting story about an English boy who goes out there to 
join a school friend, but finds him missing. The tale has a 
thrilling climax when the great statue on a mountaip side 
suddenly appears to come to life to do battle with the ene my 
just in time. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 8s 6d 


Great Discoveries 
by Young Chemists 


JAMES KENDALL. This popular science book for boys 
and girls shows how many of the major discoveries in 
chemistry were due to youthful genius. It describes the 
early life and struggles of a number of brilliant young 
chemists, such as Sir Humphry Davy, Michael Faraday, 
louis Pasteur, Madame Curie and her daughter, to name 
but a few. 31 text figures and diagrams, 34 oe 
12s 06 


llustrations. 


plates. 


PAMELA 
- BROWN’S 


Harlequin 
Corner 


Harlequin Corner was 2 delight to Nicola, Candy and 
Crispian from the moment they set foot in the Soho court- 
yard, and realised they were to spend their holidays at a 
theatrical costumier’s. Mystery sprang up in these unusual 
surroundings—exciting for the girls with their love of the 
theatre, and for Crispian whose sole ambition was to become 
a detective. Colour frontispiece and 6 full page line illus- 
trations by, Marcia Lane Foster. 8s 6d 
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shown enjoying is a tracking adventure in Detectives in Waley, 








Here are the Holloways: Peter, who singlemindedly pursues his 
ambition to get that retriever puppy, Roger who knows about birds, 
Joan the boyish elder sister, and Jessica the youngest whose important[l Let's 


réle is to wholly occupy the attentions of the governess. They ar 
one of those independent, restless, book families, who, while their 
parents are off the scene, indulge in some unlikely caper. This time 
they are rounding up a pet-shop owner who has been trading in gold. 
finches and catskins. The chase is well sustained, and when there 
is time the author does evoke successfully the simpler joys of jus 
being on holiday by the sea. 

Norman and Henry Bones Investigate contains four complete short 
stories in which mysteries are unravelled by two young cousins who 
have made a name for themselves as detectives. The author isa 
schoolmaster who knows that his readers’ appetite for disappearing 
scientists, hidden landing grounds, buried jewels, dark-skinned 
servants, smugglers, cars that crash over cliffs, weird events on lonely 
moors, midnight chases, and so, cornily, on, is insatiable. He leaves 
out few of the most popular things. 

An example of good, quick, economical story telling (nothing in 
the lavish Arabian Nights background is introduced unless it js 
essential for the plot) is The Island Castle. Two schoolboy friends, 
one representing brain and other brawn, both needed for survival, 
become involved with a bogus great-uncle who is hatching a world. 
shaking plot. Literally so, for his formula for the manufacture of 
earthquakes is almost complete. The boys find themselves prisoners 
in his fabulous castle on an island off the coast of Turkey and only 
just dodge their way to freedom through the plethora of hidden 
microphones, sinister servants, and underground vaults. Fantastic 
thrills mount towards a completely satisfactory show-down. The 
illustrations by Peggy Fortnum are a delight. 

For the younger, perhaps the more reflective child, Curlew Jon 
has a gentle, almost a ** Secret Garden *’ flavour. The hero is an 
only child, misunderstood, lonely, recovering from an illness, set 
down on the coast of Scotland for a few months, to ** run wild.” 
At first Jon feels only emptiness and ennui, but step by step we 
follow the stages of his awakening. In the end he has discovered 
friends, ranging from the water bailiff’s son to the crippled laird, 
has become interested in birds and beasts (particularly seals, squirrels 
and wild cats), and his confidence in the glitter of possibilities that 
lie ahead in a not so boring world, is restored. 

Two happy, well written books, Admiral’s Walk and A Castle and 
Sixpence, are about widows who inherit country properties. Mrs, 
Malet, whose daughter Gay narrates the first story (Kitty Barne’s 
heroines are always endearingly resourceful), gets a cottage mar 
Bristol. Mis. Martingale, who writes books and has four ch.ldren 
(some of their inconsequent conversations are nicely true to life), 
gets a moated castle. Left to them by a queer uncle and an eccentri¢ 
aunt, the two new homes provide snags as well as joys. It is the 
smoothing out of the—mainly financ:al—troubles, and the rap 
turous exploration of new environments from biuebell woods to 
battlements, that we share. Helpful bachelors hover through both 
books to ensure completely happy endings. 

Nineteen scnsible, less romantic stories have been collected } 
Noel Streatfeild in her book for girls, By Special Request. The ttl 
refers to the fact that each of the experienced writers whose work i 
included was asked to contribute a specially written, characteristi 
story. Roland Pertwee writes about a fishing holiday in Devon; 
L. A. G. Strong’s heroine is staying in Ireland. Viola Gerard Garvin 
and Angela du Maurier remember themselves delightfully as the 
daughters of famous Papas. _ Lorna Lewis is nicely tongue-in-chee 
about a French dog that became a collaborateur ; Jerrard Ticke 
tells of a typ.cal woman secret agent ; Monica Edwards provides 3 
horse. There are stories set in foreign parts, Siam, Australia 
Canada; there are stories debunking the more starry careers 
There is an account by Uys Krige of the complicated terrors of 
little boy lost in Cape Town that touches the imag:nation more that 
all the rest. Miss Streatfeild introduces the contributions with pages 
of chat about herself, about the writers she has chosen, about wh) 
she wanted this and that subject, and why each story must & 
enjoyed. Children who like ** going behind the scenes’’ will be inter 
ested in this revelation of an editor at work. A handsomely produced 
volume with a blue binding traced in gold, flowery endpapers an 
line drawings by s-veral artists ; there is plenty here to please. 

Realistic stories about things that did or could happen ; inierest 
ing, stimulating, is that what children prefer ? Or are those fantasie 
of leopard shooting, crook-chasing, castles in the air, the real favour 
ites ? It is only my guess that when children ask ** Tell mea story’ 
they still expect, indeed hope, to be told a lie. 
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Christmas for Small Children 


[et’s Learn to Sew. By James Norbury. (Bodley Head. 5s.) 

Jancy and Her Friends. By Irene Pearl: (Harrap. 4s. 6d.) 

People With Six Legs. By Mary Bosanquct. (Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Pipkin the Woodmouse. By Rosalie K. Fry. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Ant and Bee. By Angela Banner. (Edmund Ward. 3s.) 

The Lorry Driver. By Bruno Munari. (Harvill Press. 

Georgie Has Lost His Cap. By Bruno Munari. (Harvill Press. 5s.) 

What I'd Like To Be. By Bruno Munari. (Harvill Press. 5s.) 

The Little Boys and Their Boats. By Stephen Bone and Mary 
Adshedd. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Miss Anna Truly. By V. H. Drummond. 

Amahl and The Night Visitors. By Gian-Carlo Menotti. 
tion by Frances Frost. (Andrew Dakers. 10s. 6d.) 

Ten Saints. By (Oxford University 
12s. 6d.) 

Moomin, Mymble and Little My. 
8s. 6d.) 

The Golden Book of Bible Stories. 
(Publicity Products. 10s. 6d.) 


fifofus and The Red Indians. By Norman Mommens. 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


The Days of Christ’s Coming. 
Hamilton. 2s. 6d.) 

The Little Steamroller. By Graham Greene and D. Cra‘gie. (Parrish. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Daily Mail Annual. (7s. 6d.) 

The Thunderbeast. By Ian More. (Blackie. 7s. 6d.) 

The Silver Chair. By C. S. Lewis. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

The Story of a Nutcracker. By Desmond MacCarthy & Bryan 
Guinness. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


5s.) 


(Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Adapta- 


Eleanor Farjeon. Press. 


By Tove Jansson. (Ernest Benn. 


Selected By Elsa Jane Werner. 
(Faber & 


By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Hamish 


In the blaze of Christmas Day, almost anything out of a parcel will 
give pleasure to the smaller children in a family; the test comes 
when we Observe what presents are still in favour in the New Year. 
A well-chosen book will usually survive and may be loved and 
remembered long after the bear is unstuffed or the key of the clock- 
work lorry lost. 

Here are twenty-one books for children between two and nine, any 
of which (with reservations which will appear) could be confidently 
given to appropriate children. 

First, three small books for little girls. Let°s Learn to Sew is a 
step-by-step thorough, practical guide for a five-year-old. Janey 
aul Her Friends (a three-year-old boy liked it too) consists of everyday 
stories, just not too uneventful. Pevple With Six Legs is more 
imaginative. The littl g:rl goes to sleep among long summer 
grasses, gets small and is befriended or exploited by such creatures 
as bumble bees and ants. Excellent descriptions, character drawing 
and remarks on what *‘real’’ means, BUT surely a cloud of honey- 
bees haven’t room to fly about inside a modern hive before swarming? 
Another tale with natural history as a basis, Pipkin the Woodmouse, 
has a less satisfactory text but is notable for its first-rate black and 
white illustrations. Mice, birds, rabbits and their backgrounds of 
flowers and grasses are beautifully observed and endearingly drawn. 

For children of four to six just learning to read, Ant and Bee, a 
small, cleverly-arranged, alphabet book, though far from an obvious 
choice, proved most agreeable as well as helpful. 

Among the large coloured picture books which will be liked from 
two to five, those by Bruno Munari, The Lorry Driver, Georgie Has 
lost His Cap and What I'd Like To Be are all delightful and very 
good value at 5s.; they are almost without text and with lift-up 
“surprise’’ flaps. 

For four to seven, The Little Boys and Their Boats is as elegant and 
distinguished as we expect from these collaborators, while Miss 
Anna Truly, with less satisfactory pictures, has a particularly delightful 
plot and text, slightly in the ‘‘young visiters’’ tradition. Amahl 
and The Night Visitors is a story by a distinguished author about 
The Three Kings and a little lame boy—much to be recommended. 
Ten Saints (though Miss Farjeon’s verses are, as usual, delightful) 
has rather flat stylised illustrations and prose “‘lives’’ that don’t do 
justice to their subjects. _Moomin, Mymble and Little My—an ex- 
tremely cleverly designed surprise trick book—is altogether horrific 
oth in colour and drawing. 
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Books for Children 
Noel Streatfeild 


BY SPECIAL REQUEST. Noel Streatfeild intro 
duces 19 stories for girls, written by well-known 
authors at her special request. ‘‘ Something new on 
a really grand scale. One of the best books for 
young people I’ve come across for ages.” 

—LIONEL GAMLIN, B.B.c. — //lustrated. 


Ralph Hammond 


BLACK GOLD ON THE DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
** Packed with excitement. Not only a good story, 
but, as always, there is information about the 
country, Western Canada, in which it is set.” 


Gillian Bell 


BLACK MARIGOLDS. “She is to be congratulated 
on winning a prize with this gloriously unconven- 
tional story at the age of 16.”—nousewire 7s. 6d. 

Illustrations by John Verney. 


12s. 6d 


- 9 Di 

Jennings’ Diary 
A new novel by ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 
featuring the most popular young character of 


B.B.C. Children’s Hour. “‘ For sheer entertainment 
Jennings gets top marks.’’—s.8.c. 6s. 


Collins New Classics 


An entirely redesigned, re-edited and reset version of 
this famous series which celebrates its Jubilee this 
year. 

Ask your bookseller to show you Collins New 
Classics, the best edition of the classics on the 
market today at the lowest price. 


An Ideal Present 


COLLINS YOUNG ELLZABETHAN. 
subscription is 26s. post free. 
bookseller will take your order. 


A year’s 
Your newsagent or 








For younger children 
- 
P ookie Written and illustrated by IVY L. WALLACE. 


POOKIE BELIEVES IN SANTA CLAUS. A de- 
lightful new story fully illustrated in line and colour. 


3s. 6d. 


Little Grey Rabbit 


LITTLE GREY RABBIT’S VALENTINE is tha 
latest book by Alison Uvttley, illustrated b 
Margaret Tempest, in this series which is such 
beloved feature of every nursery. 3s. 6d J 
| 
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For old children 


—ages 11 and up—we recommend © SIMON 
(10s 6d net) Rosemary Sutcliff’s exciting tale of the 
Civil War © TALES OF THE NORSE GODS & 
HEROES (12s 6d net) by Barbara Leonie Picard— 
the latest addition to the Oxford I/lustrated Classics 
“Our three new Career Books (each gs 6d net): 
* AN ACTOR’S LIFE FOR ME by Ro/and Pertwee 
* HOTEL DOORW AY by Lorna Lewis © POLICE- 
MAN IN THE FAMILY by Lawrence Meyne/l—all 
of which combine a first-class story with first-hand 


information. 


For middle-aged children 


—ages 8 to 11—we suggest © THE SILVER 
CURLEW (10s 6d net) Eveanor Farjeon’s lighthearted 
fantasy, perfectly illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard 
© SIRGA (8s 6d net) René Guillot’s magnificent tale 
of an African lioness © ANNABEL & BRYONY 
‘ros Gd net) by Marjorie Phillips—the story of four 
children who really did go to fairyland © A BOW 
IN THE CLOUD (ios 6d net) in which Margherita 


Fanchiotti vividly retells the story of Noah. 


For young children 
They will especially welcome TIM IN DANGER 
(9s 6d net) Edward Ardizzone’s triumphantly gay 
new picture-story about famous Little Tim, hero of 


the nursery and the deep blue sea. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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There are a number of Bible Stories for children this year: The 
Golden Book of Bible Stories (Old Testament) is the best of them, 
Feodor Rojankovsky’s illustrations have bright colour and attentiop 
to historical detail (dressing gowns and beards are not, as so often, 
universally worn). But here and there he goes Metro-Goldwyn. 
Mayer. Why cannot we have Bible stories with illustrations from 
the primitives? Reproductions from Giotto’s Capella Degli 
Scrovegni give, in the present writer’s experience, intense satisfaction 
from four years old onwards. They were, after all (like all primitive 
sacred art), intended to explain a story to people who could not 
read. 

To return, however, to current picture books. 

Fifofus and The Red Indians, in three colours, is outstandingly 
charming. Its hero is a mountain-lion cub who is dissatisfied because 
his furry tummy gets so wet on his morning walks. The Indians 
are not just ferocious and traditional Redskins. On the contrary, 
Then, also among those whose illustrations are the first consideration, 
comes a publication which is a cross between a book and a Bible 
calendar, The Days of Christ’s Coming. In a landscape, twenty- 
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seven small flaps lift up to reveal events from before the Annunciation Mya ¢ 
to the Flight into Egypt. Miss Dorothy Sayers’s text is dignified but fe 
surely not very comprehensible at the ages for which the landscape JF" * “ 
is intended? In a last picture book, The Little Steamroller, some- ket: 
thing (in the review copy anyhow) seems to have gone wrong with FF as 
the text at a critical point (see pages 28 and 29). This should be the MR" 
climax. We should know why the little Steamroller had to act, and a Far 
act quickly. But we are left planted. Who wrote that all-important "°° 
paper calling for help? Joyc 
The best of the Annuals which have reached the Spectator Office Heturn: 
is that published by the Daily Mail. Some of it is ordinary enough, riod 
but two articles on natural history with large coloured illustrations Himagin 
are notable, as are a set of verses about a ** Very Dolent Man’’ who find t! 
travels *‘cognito.’’ Being **gruntled’’ he makes a *‘delible impres- Mnarac' 
sion’’ and hopes that his ** vagance’’ will lead him on to an **astrous” Me set 
life. His portrait, moreover, carries complete conviction. lan E 
Lastly three story books. The Thunderbeast for six- to nine-year. fie bes 
olds is a highly imaginative tale that ends well but has here and there # Ip 7) 
a fierce, even occasionally cruel, flavour. True, traditional stories Hpoch, 
often contain just such ferocious elements, but then their atmosphere Hild c 
is more removed and aloof. Here the little girl (an intentionally Hjam 
horrid greedy child with whom the reader will nevertheless identify) Basy to 
is entirely realistic as she munches sweets from the pocket of the Hhouw; 
crumpled summer frock of one of the Thunderbeast’s earlier victims, Hijad 
The Silver Chair is by that distinguished author C. S. Lewis. Except fipod a 
for the horrid account of a “*progressive’’ schoo! with which it Cynt 
opens, this will be much enjoyed by any slightly sophisticated child ®, 4 r 
of seven to nine. The highly moral tone will be liked. Younger’. 
or simpler children may be puzzied by finding so often that *‘all is he ( : 
not gold that glitters’’ and that the *‘good’’ characters can appear ial : 
so fierce. They like to know instantly which is a bad character andy... 
which a good one. A last story book of which, in spite of Mn gio 
Roland Pym’s really delightful illustrations, the present reviewer was). 
doubtful is The Story of a Nutcracker. Would six- and seven-year- fj. 
olds, though no doubt liking plot and pictures, find the slightly. 
leisurely Victorian style and occasional long words a barrier? Tha’ 
experiment of reading it out to four children, of both sexes and! ! 
appropriate ages, proved such doubts entirely unfounded. Tog" 
grown-up people obviously one of the most distinguished of thegme ni 
new children’s books, it is, the present writer is glad to report, ag % it 
wild success with the small boys and girls for whom it is intended. #fO™ R 
The grown-ups, it is true, have no right to insist upon reading aloud Heer 
only ‘‘good’’ books, but how pleasant when readers as well as"! use 
listeners can be beguiled. For Wh 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLISE® mal 
weive=' 
. } . 
Children’s Verse ewe. 
The Faber Book of Children’s Verse. Edited by Janet Adam Smith | reas 
(Faber. 12s. 6d.) he NOV 
THROUGHOUT her compiling of this admirable anthology the editor ~y Kc 
had the child between eight and fourteen in mind. The nurseyff’ > 
rhyme has been assimilated and the imagination is opening out toff'S"' 7 
greater complexities of thought and feeling. Now, if wisely directed, ” se 
rhyme and rhythm and the vivid image will do their durable work, 7 . 
we 


laying a foundation upon which the adult imagination will eventually 
stand ; and so long as the child enjoys the poem it hardly mattersfurvey | 
much whether he ** understands ’’ it or not. (What, for that matter, Quire 
does the grown-up make of Blake’s ** He who the Ox to wrath hails. 6d. 
moved/Shall never be by woman lov’d’’? More than the childjfr more 
makes of Auden’s ‘‘* O where are you going?” said reader tog®ob:ns¢ 
rider...’’ 2?) Miss Janet Adam Smith put out her nets not so much#foday ’s 
























hes poems ** suitable for children *’ but for poems of quality which 
pre be enjoyed on one level or another by readers of any age. Thus 
2, Bre are few poems in this generous book that will wear thin as the 





ind grows older, but a great many which will never cease to surprise 
y their power to put on fresh skins of significance. 
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Far Away and Long Ago 


9s. 6d.) 
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hyords of Iron. By Joyce Reason. (Phoenix House. 













ndians free Golden Nobles. By Christine Price. (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 

N21. Bigg Out Bow Bells! By Cynthia Harnett. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Bible Fearless Treasure. By Noel Streatfeild. (Michael Joseph. 

venty- 12s. 6d.) 

tation lon Quixote. By Cervantes. (Dent. Ils. 6d.) 

— ta time when the accent is increasingly on the Future—space-men, 
. aa cket-ships, flying-saucers—it is encouraging to find that a number 

> wal { discerning’ publishers and writers recognise the necessity for 





maintaining an equilibrium, and accordingly offer us the Past: Tales 
if Far Away and Long Ago which, through their very essence, possess 
tues automatically denied to the newer genre. 

Joyce Reason takes us farthest back, for in Swords of Iron she 
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Office feturns to the first century B.C. and skilfully evokes the darkly stirring 
ough, jgeriod that preceded the Roman invasion. This is a book of keenest 
ations (gmagination, for it is a period that has not been fictionally explored, 





d this is pre-history. The author has succeeded in drawing 
haracters that will be acceptable to children in their earliest teens ; 
¢ setting stands up to searching question ; the story grips; and 
Alan Blyth’s illustrations are both sensitive and powerful. This is 
the best of the ‘* Pageant Books °’ by a substantial margin. 

In Three Golden Nobles Christine Price takes a more conventional 
noch, that of the Black Prince. She too contrives to make her 
hid characters modern without allowing them to step out of their 
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onally Mame, and this intelligent child readers will appreciate. It is so 
nitify) Hasy to blur probability by overdoing the olde-worlde jargon. This 
of the Houng author is imbued with a strong historical and social sense, 
clims, Hind presents a theme which at times transcends the story itself, 
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food as this is. 

Cynthia Harnett’s Ring Out Bow Bells ! is set later still, in the 
f Agincourt. It is more sure of touch than the last, as might 

expected of a Carnegie Medal winner. Here is a stirring tale of 
he City apprentices, the Guilds and Clubs : all the vigorous, smelly, 
ital lite of London in the mayoralty of Whittington. The book has 
b ereater intellectual content than the last one: the author is most 
ino ledgeabie about old London and exceptionally skilful in impart- 
mg her knowledge. Her sketch-maps and illustrations are an out- 
tand'ng feature of a book that is alive from first page to last with 



















mn tpe wisdom, authority and humour. 

5 . . . y ~ - . ~ 

s andi The most ambitious in this group is Noel Streatfeild’s The Fearless 
Tofreasure—one of the most beautifully produced books that has 

of thegeome my way this year. It is a journey into the past undertaken in 





knumber of clearly-defined stages covering the history of Britain 
fom Roman times to modern. The aim and the conception are 
xcellent ; the mechanics, however, are so elaborate that they 
onfuse not only the reader but, in the early stages, the author herself. 
For what aged child is this most alertly imaginative book intended ? 
is main characters are twelve-plus, but it will be a precocious 
wel\e-year-old who will easily identify himself (and children must 

0 this) with the children who have such mystical experiences under 
guidance of the intangible Mr. Fosse. 

-ad this book with immense pleasure ; I enjoyed it as I enjoy 

novels of Claude Houghton and March Cost. But these authors 
trite for adults ! Noel Streatfeild has a strong sense of mission, 
ind | should like to think that every wallower in science fiction 
might be awakened to such a book as this, for it possesses a quality 
at will be looked for in vain in that growing class of book until a 
titer of the calibre of H. G. Wells steps on to the scene. 
One other book. It comes outside the framework of this brief 
urvey but more than deserves a postscript : The Adventures of Don 
Quixote, in Dent’s magnificent Children’s Illustrated Classics, at 
lis. 6d. only, for nearly four hundred finely printed pages and thirty 
child more exquisite plates in colour and black-and-white by W. Heath 
ler t&Mobinson. This book is worth more than its very modest price (by 
much##0day’s standards) for the illustrations alone. 
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A SELECTION OF 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 








The Faber Book of Children’s Verse 
edited by JANET ADAM SMITH 
‘A rich and intelligent anthology. ’—Observer. 12/6 


Tales from the Ballet PIGEON CROWLE 


The complete story of many of the most popular ballets in 
performance today, with photographs of famous performers 
and scenes. 


With 27 photographs, 1 in colour, and 42 drawings. 12/6 


The Story of Michelangelo AGNeEs ALLEN 
*She has tried not only to give some idea of the unequalled 
achievements of this great genius in sculpture, painting and 
architecture, but also to make intelligible his complex, solitary, 
fiercely honest character.’—Sphere. With plates. 12/6 


Sir Thomas More LESLIE PAUL 
“A well-rounded portrait. ... Mr. Paul handles with fine 
judgement the chaotic tangle of Tudor times and draws a 
provocative but not over-stressed parallel with our own age. ’— 
GUY RAMSEY : Daily Telegraph. With plates. 12/6 


To See the Queen ANN SHEAD 
*A Coronation adventure with a very big difference indeed ! 

. it’s ali so true to life, so real and up to date.’—LIONEL 
GAMLIN in Children’s Hour. The story of five children riding 
100 miles across the Australian outback to see the Queen 
next year. With drawings. 9/6 


The ‘* San Sebastian” EILIS DILLON 

A new novel by the author of The Lost Island—a tale of modern 

piracy and a hundred-year-old brig, the San Sebastian. 
With drawings. 10/6 


. 5 - 
Mr. Finch’s Pet Shop Vv. H. DRUMMOND 
The charming story of two Siamese kittens, Lovie Pussa and 
Lovie Minky, who were heartbroken when one become a 
birthday present for the King. The story ends happily, and 
is illustrated by the author. 7/6 


Mouse Tash AFFLECK GRAVES 
Mice and a thrilling motor-cycle scramble on the breakfast 
table. * Pace and high spirits ... she has a gift for words 
and rhythms which is rare in children’s books.’—Junior 
Book shelf With drawings. 8/6 


Fifofus and the Red Indians 
NORMAN MOMMENS 
Small boys (and small tomboys !) will love this story of a young 
lion who objected to the coarse jungle grass tickling his tummy. 
With drawings in colour on every page. 7/6 


Andy Pandy FREDA LINGSTROM & MARIA BIRD 
A gay picture book about the B.B.C. television favourites, 
Andy Pandy, Teddy, and Looby Loo. 


With coloured drawings on every page. 6/6 


A complete list of Faber Books for the Young 
will be sent on request to 24 Russell Square, 
London, WC I (MUSeum 9543) 
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The Nature of the Rebel 


By REX WARNER 


CAMUS is so admirable a novelist and thinker that 

one must approach everything that he writes with 

e respect. In The Rebel* his aims are ambitious, and 

all the more respectable for that reason. If, as I believe, they 

have not been carried out entirely satisfactorily, that does not 

mean that their pursuit was not worth while or that the results 
of the pursuit are not worth reading. 

M. Camus describes his purpose as follows: “ The purpose 
of this essay is once more to accept the reality of today, which 
is logical crime, and to examine meticulously the arguments by 
which it is sustained; it is an attempt to understand the time 
I live in. One might think that a period which, within fifty 
years, uproots, enslaves or kills seventy million human beings, 
should only, and forthwith, be condemned. But also its guilt 
must be understood.” 

Such plain speaking is excellent; and yet, as the argument 
develops, one has the uneasy feeling that somehow the speaking, 
for all its passion and sincerity, is not plain enough. For this, 
it may be, the translation is, at least partly, to blame. Certainly 
it seems difficult to justify the appearance in English of these 
words attributed, in inverted commas, to Milton’s Satan, 
“ Nothing will change this determined mind, this high disdain 
born of an offended conscience.” Then there are such sentences 
as the following: “* When he appears, after his first experiences, 
on the stage of history where he was to play such an important 
rdle, to see him take the world so freely and so naturally as 
it had been shaped by the ideology and the economy of the 
preceding century, one would imagine him to be the first man 
of .a new era.” Now this sentence seems to me not only to be 
very clumsily written, but also to contain some kind of ellipsis. 
For why, on the grounds given to us, should we imagine Lenin 
(who is the person in question) to be “ the first man of a new 
era” any more than a talented representative of the old? Such 
ellipses are frequent and they mar what might have been a 
straightforward and convincing argumem. Words and phrases 
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such as “ definitively,” “in reality,” “precisely” or “ indy 
bitably ” are scattered over every page; yet the general themd 
does not lend itself to mathematical treatment, and in many 
of the statements that we are asked to accept “ definitively” 
there is a most unwarranted dogmatism. The deplorable result 
of all this is that a book which might have been, without 
sacrificing any of its integrity. easy to read, is very difficul 
going indeed. Its difficulty, which seems to be so unnecessary 
will deter many who might otherwise have read it with profit 
and, if one can use the word of such a theme, with enjoyment 

A rebel, according to M. Camus, is “a man who says no: 
but whose refusal does not imply a renunciation.” This rathe 
obscure dictum seems to mean that in every act or thought of 
rebellion the rebel is conscious of some further value beyon 
the actual situation, and finds his revolt justified because of 
the existence of this value. ‘* Rebellion cannot exist without 
the feeling that somewhere, in some way, you are justified.’ 
In other words, the rebel believes that he has “ rights ”; thag 
there are “ limits ” beyond which things should not be allowed 
to go. So far, so good. In asserting the dignity of the huma 
being, in attacking one law in the name of a higher law, tha 
rebel must be esteemed and, particularly when his revolt hag 
been successful, has been esteemed throughout history. Buf 
rebellion does not always have limited objectives, nor does i 
always assert the idea of “the limit.” There is also wha 
M. Camus calls “ metaphysical rebellion” which, he says 
“disputes the ends of man and of creation.” 

M. Camus examines various examples of this metaphysica 
rebellion, including, among many others, Sade and some of the 
characters of Dostoievsky. To my mind Dostoievsky, in Th 
Possessed and The Brothers Karantazoy, has more to tell u 
on the subject than anyone else has done. With immens 
dramatic force he has shown us the real meaning of such 4 
phrase as “ all things are lawful ”; he has marked the distinctio 
between crime and sin; he has prophesied the catastroph 
likely to follow the setting up of the Kingdom of Man. 

In a sense M. Camus is trying to do the same thing a 
Dostoievsky; but he is, unwisely [ think, attempting to 
more “ precise” and “definitive.” Sometimes, I admit, 
cannot follow his train of thought at all. He writes, for instance 
“ And so the history of metaphysical revolt cannot be confused 
with that of atheism. From one angle, it is even identifi 
with the contemporary history of religious sentiment.” Ye 
for most of the subsequent enquiry he is not only “ confusing 
but equating the metaphysical revolt with the revolt of Mat 
or History against God; nor does he, | think, anywhere reve 
an “angle” from which this revolt can possibly be “ identi 
fied * with whatever is meant by * the contemporary history 0 
religious sentiment.” 

What, it seems to me, concerns M. Camus most is th 
dignity and worth of man, both as an individual and in hi 
societies, on this earth. Man’s dignity is asserted and, in 
way, guaranteed by the classic type of the rebel. But ast 
result of a long process of nihilist, rationalist and materiali 
thought and practice, we have reached a stage in history whe 
revolution no longer accepts limits, where, in spite of promises 
the state shows no signs whatever of “ withering away,” am 
where rebellion itself becomes the ultimate impiety. Th 
examples which he gives of this process and his comments up0 
them are interesting and enlightening. To escape from th 
prospect of unlimited slavery which, in M. Camus’s view, no 
faces us, the only hope is that “the revolutionary mind 
should return to “ the sources of rebellion and draw its inspir 
tion from the only system of thought which is faithful to i 
origins; thought which recognises limits.” This is a conclusi 
which is applauded by Sir Herbert Read who, in his forewor 
writes: “ This tradition of * mesure’ belongs to the Medite 
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* The Rebel. By Albert Camus. 
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HUTCHINSON books for CHRISTMAS 


make gifts of lasting merit 





CHURCHILL 

by his Contemporaries 
Edited by CHARLES EADE. Forty fam- 
ous contemporaries including Presi- 
dent Eisenhower write about the 


most famous Englishman of today. 
Ms 


THE RT Hon L. S. AMERY 
War and Peace, 1914-1929 
Volume Il of My POLITICAL Lire. ‘An 
alert and ingenious mind . . . a mind 
both talented and cultivated. an M. 
Thomson (E. Standard). 26 illus. 25s. 


LIFE IN CAMBRIDGE 


LOUIS T. STANLEY. A personal, witty 
and discriminating account of the 
multifarious life and interests of Cam- 
bridge. 20 drawings by David Knight. 


2Is. 


FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE 


D. L. MURRAY and W. MACQUEEN-POPE. 

A gay biography of Franz Lehar the 

King of Operetta. ‘Enchanting’— 

Nancy Spain (Daily Express). 55 illus. 
> 


ais. 


ENGLISH MORNING 
LEONARD CLARK. “These clear, shining 
poems ... have a far kinship with 
Traherne but are even more closely 
related to the poems of John Clare.’— 
Edith Sitwell (in an enthusiastic 
preface ). 10s. 6d. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


AN ASSESSMENT AND A TRIBUTE, edited 
by Waveney Girvan with contribu- 
tions by L. A. G. Strong, Nancy 
Price, Reginald Pound, E. V. Knox, 
J. C. Trewin, Isaac Foot and John 
Rowland. With 6 illus. and two maps. 

10s. 6d. 


DOWN TO THE SHIPS 


IN THE SEA by HARRY GROSSETT. ‘One 
of the most fascinating books I have 
read... very remarkable. ’"—Michael 
Gannon (Evening News). 26 illus. 

2nd imp. 15s. 


EXPLORATION 
FAWCETT 


Edited by BRIAN FAWCETT. 100,000 
copies are now in print of the English 
edition of EXPLORATION FAWCETT, the 
best-selling story of Colonel Fawcett’s 
adventures. 60 illus. 15s. 


LADY ELEANOR SMITH 


A MEMOIR by LORD BIRKENHEAD. A 
witty, candid and affectionate study 
of his sister—the famous novelist. 
‘This entertaining study.’ — Daily 
Telegraph, 12 illus. 15s. 
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THE 
SATURDAY 
BOOK 


Edited by JOHN HADFIELD. 
‘As rich in its diversity as 
its twelve predecessors 
. . . the illustrations are 
still lavish and modish and 
as talented as ever.’— 
Godfrey Smith (Sunday 
Times). 230 illustrations 
and 29 full colour plates. 

25s. 
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TRAIN TO NOWHERE 


ANITA LESLIE. The adventures of an 
ambulance driver on four fronts. 
Foreword by Field Marshal the Earl 
Alexander of Tunis. 17 illus. 16s. 


BLUE VEILS RED TENTS 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. The story of a 
diverting and adventurous peregrina- 
tion through the Sahara. Translated 
by Edward Fitzgerald. With 81 mag- 
nificent photographs. 21s. 
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A Treasury of 
HORSE STORIES 


Edited by MARGARET CABELL SELF. 
A wonderful anthology with stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, John Masefield, 
G. K. Chesterton, John Steinbeck, 
Donn Byrneand many others. 49 illus. 
by Michael Lyne. 21s. 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


A MONTH IN GORDON SQUARE. ‘A close 
affinity with Henry James .. . his 
books resemble a conversation with 
a wise, witty and well-informed man 
of the world’—Morchard Bishop (John 
o” London’s). 12s. 6d. 


Princess Musbah HAIDAR 


DAWN BEYOND THE TAMARISKS by the 
author of Arabesque (3rd impression). 
A rich and colourful historical novel 
of India of the 1840's with the first 
Sikh war making a thrilling and 
romantic background. 12s. 6d. 


*‘“SEA-LION’ 


DAMM DESMOND DRAKE. An excellent 
thriller for Christmas with a naval 
background that is, as one would 
expect, completely authentic. In the 
un put down able class. 10s. 6d. 


NAOMI JACOB 


JUST ABOUT US. Her lovely gift book 
for children. ‘Particularly charming. 
... L hope this won’t be Naomi 
Jacob’s last book for children.’— 
BBC Children’s Hour. 4 illus. 7s. 6d. 


RICHARD CHURCH 


poG Tosy, Collins’ Young Elizabeth- 
an Book-of-the-Month. ‘A book you 
will go on thinking about long after 
you have read it."— Noel Streatfeild. 
28 pages of illustration. 8s. 6d. 


CARL NIELSEN 


LIVING MUSIC AND MY CHILDHOOD. 
Those who have been listening to this 
gifted composer’s music on the Third 
Programme and elsewhere will want 
these two works, now available in 
translation for the first time. 

7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. respectively 


We will gladly send our full catalogue to help you select your Christmas presents 


HEADPIECE BY FAITH JAQUES FROM THE SATURDAY BOOK 


HUTCHINSON HOUSE 


STRATFORD PLACE 


: LONDON W.1! 
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If you have difficulty in choosing 
your Christmas Books let the Critics 
add their Recommendations 











The Times Literary Supplement 





* Miss Stark’s pen turns everything 
into the wonderful for she is a 
writer of genius.” 


%*% THE COAST OF INCENSE 


Autobiography 1933-1939 


Freya Stark 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


NANCY SPAIN in the Daily Express 





** What a story, and how well he tells 
it. I should never have expected 
him to write with the brilliance 
of a poet.” 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
Charles A. Lindbergh 


Illustrated. 21s. net 

The Times 
“It is difficult not to review this 
book in hyperbole. No reader 
could fail to be moved and excited 
by Ay 
a IN SARA’S TENTS 

Walter Starkie, c.s.t. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 

The Star 
“jhere is a very special thrill in 
reading the first account of peoples 
whose existence has been hitherto 
unknown.” 
* THE HIDDEN LAND 

on the Tibet-Assam Border 


Ursula Graham Bower 
author of ‘‘ Naga Path ”’ 


Illustrated. 18s. net 
* Book Society Recommendations 


«* ARTHUR GRIMBLE’S best 
seller A PATTERN OF ISLANDS 
is now in its 7th Edition 


JOHN MURRAY 
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ranean world, and has been destroyed by the excesses of German th 
ideology and of Christian otherworldliness, by the denial of nature,” bc 
And here again is a sentence that does not seem to convey anything 4), 
but a rather remote meaning. Though many of our standards of du 
mesure derive from ancient Greece, even in ancient Greece the lat 
standards were under attack, and the Athenians themselves often wi 
acted in direct contrast to them long before there was any Christianity ) 
or any German ideology. 

Indeed it is not by any ‘‘definitive’’ logical process of historical “ 
analysis that M. Camus appears in this book to succeed. He moves 9; 
us rather as a rhapsode than as a logician. ‘* In the light,’’ he ge 
writes, ‘*the earth remains our first and last love,’’ and passionate to 
indeed are his appeals for nature, for moderation and for generosity, 4. 
He has nobly protested, as a rebel must, against the appalling and 5; 
increasingly codified inhumanity of our time. With force and with® po 
conviction he recommends us to something which is like the lucid gli 
and healing air of a Greek landscape. But, with the best of intentions A, 
and after a great deal of argument, he has not answered the questions H po 
of Ivan Karamazov. rul 

. . ( t 
Incredible America “ 
The Incredible Mizners. By Alva Johnston. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 
12s. 6d.) 
WHo were the Mizners ? The Mizners were an eccentric ‘* old” 
Californian family whose most remarkable members were named Ru 
Addison and Wilson. These two flourished, in all meanings of the} My 
word, during the first quarter of the century, and they form some-H Ty 
times the theme, sometimes the thin connecting thread, of Alval Sjo 
Johnston’s ferociously entertaining chronicle. pio 

How were they incredible? They were incredible in behaviour day 
and livelihood. Addison was the less incredible ; he was only tha 
incredible in becoming an architect of quarter-million-dollar Paimg mik 
Beach houses without knowing how houses were built. He excelledff Cor 
at drawing crayon sketches of what he wanted and at interior decora-f§ dea 
tion; the actual construction was up to assistants. His genius as! 
emerged when buildings were nearing completion. Then he wouldfM is tt 
rip a wall down to resite a window or insert an arched doorway§ Wor 
leading only to the back of a chimney, rebuild a tower by shouting glist 
directions to the masons, reluctantly agree to provide a staircase# M © 
(exterior : an interior one wasn’t ** called for *’). This off-the-cuff for 
procedure ** kept his buildings from smelling of the drawing-board.” Tr 
The result would embody his conception of a Spanish-Moorish-@ the 
Gothic house that had been bombarded, sacked and patched up proy 
during the Peninsular War. Men in hobnailed boots tramped up cou! 
and down staircases to simulate the marks of spurs, a marble mantel- ence 
piece was sledgehammered and stuck together again to implant ang but 
atmosphere of ancient violence, furniture was attacked with broken§J then 
beer-bottles, ice-picks and acid to take the newness off. Spain was M 
looted for church relics, paintings, tapestries, ceilings, ironwork and me 
(with King Alfonso’s help) the panelling trom the Salamanca chamber a giz 
where, reputedly, Ferdinand and Isabella gave Columbus his com os . 
mission. Addison loved culiure. aes 

How was Wilson incredible ? Everything he did was incredible stanc 
Just take a look. Starting as rich man’s son, he stopped it soonH Jand 
and became enough things to supply any two writers with jacket-flapi] expe 
lists of occupations. He was manager to a fighting bear and, later, Booy 
Stanley Ketchel, the Michigan Assassin; speaker of ** Latin” jn D 
(really Spanish obscenities) at a travelling medicine-show ; ballad picke 
singer with lantern-slide accompaniment ; roulette-wheel fixer andi busir 
gambling-hell proprietor ; prospector and chiseller on the Klondike, Mi 
where he lost two teeth biting a frozen doughnut ; ringmaste® ; h 
Old-Master racketeer, drug-addict, ex-drug-addict—the lot. He a , 
might have been a writer, and was bullied into collaborating ina ster 
couple of inflammatory plays, but his ideas were usually talked away es 
or shelved for the easier and more pleasurable art of** gentle larceny,” “pe 
locating saps, saturating them with charm and gags, then plundering th oo 
them in such a way as to provoke no kickback. His grasp of the iaoted 
allied art of conversation is often mentioned in these pages, but les} ~~ " 
often demonstrated. Wisecracker and deflater rather than wit, he Phe 
suffers by transcripuon and his sayings serve chiefly to illustrate his milkn 
temperament. vende 

The climax of incredibility came with the Florida boom of 1924-25 "3° 
Johnston’s g.ft for telling, combining and piling up anecdotes is just le " 
right for this part of his tale. Whule cities, complete with hote i 
film-studios and universities, were springing up overnight on papéi ey 
and estate-agents’ relief maps, while a hot-dog man, a minor poe showr 
a bicycle racer were making pickings totalling twenty-two millio! our st 





dollars, Addison was building his houses and Wilson was roping! 
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the suckers and annexing parts of the beach. The crash broke them 
both. And who had paid for it all ? Not they and the other losers, 
but everybody all over America who, during a period of rising pro- 
ductivity, unconsciously floated the new millionaires. It was gentle 
larceny on a national scale. No wonder Wilson enjoyed himself 
while it lasted. 


They were incredible all right, but so was everyone and everything 
around them. The Mizners flourished merely because, with their 
extra share of that outrageous American vitality that seems to lie 
at the mid-point of horseplay, business-men’s bonhomie and go- 
getting, they fitted their environment perfectly. What is the reader 
to think of that vitality and that environment ? The question arises 
as soon as he sees that Johnston’s pervasive irony is only smartness, 
only a way of not committing oneself. An easy answer is that it 
couldn’t happen here ; and the reasons why it couldn’t can be 
glimpsed as obstacles between ourselves and an understanding of 
America. Those interested in this problem will have to read this 
book, and so will those who want to hear about the General and the 
rubber frankfurters, Mama and the fire-engine, and the technique 
(‘‘ a closely-guarded secret for years ’’) for rising in any profession 
without money. 


KINGSLEY AMIS 


Shangri-la 


Rum Jungle. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
My Low-Down on Down-Under. By Mary Gallati. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 


THOUGH the Cadillac has long replaced the covered wagon, and the 
Sioux are inoculated each Fall, a yearning for the untrammelled 
pioneer life occasionally steals over the city-dweller on fresh autumn 
days. It is no good going to America now : but it sometimes seems 
that Australia might be the Middle West of our time. But 15,000 
miles is a long way, and we do not know very much about the 
Commonwealth. There is The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, but it 
deals with a bygone age, when the settlers and the convicts were less 
easily distinguished. There are Ruth Park and Nevil Shute. There 
is the well-dressed cockney in St. James’s Street who turns out to be 
worth half a million pounds of sheep ; and the hunks of men who 
glisten in photographs of Bondi Beach. And the Australia that stays 
in our mind is a large, extrovert nation : consumed with a passion 
for exercise, and largely devoid of culture. 

Two new books between them do much to improve our knowledge of 
the country ; in one way they support the view that Australia can 
provide all the excitement, work and liberty that.an urban emigrant 
could wish for : but the picture they give us of the people is not very 
encouraging. Some of our best friends are Australian, of course, 
but that doesn’t mean that we should get on with a township of 
them. 

Mr. Moorehead is an entertaining writer, the pleasant stranger over 
a glass of beer, the understanding Immigration Officer. The ** abo ”’ 
in the Rolls, the one-track railway to the north lined for a thousand 
miles with empty beer-bottles, the disastrous luxury hotel, are 
illuminating spiders in his web of real, but never very deep, under- 
standing. His correspondent’s eye sweeps crisply over his native 
land ; and he is nostalgic for the ‘‘days when everything was an 
experiment and a discovery,’’ which is one in the eye for our Daniel 
Boone fantasies. And he reminds us of the prospector who turned up 
in Darwin in late 1949 with a collection of grey rocks that he had 
picked up in Rum Jungle: Australia had entered the uranium 
business. 

Miss Gallati’s book is a disjointed, perky account of a year spent 
in the Antipodes. She writes in an irritating present-tense, and is 
ofien arch; but she puts her teeth into one bone after another, 
trivial and important, and gnaws them so much that in the end we 
have to laugh. Her candour is refreshingly free from prejudice ; 
** pzople fascinate me, intrigue me, and I like to know what makes 
them tick.’’ She shows us, and provides a first-class introduction to 
metropolitan Australia. 

The country they paint is enchanting : koala bears, coral reefs, 
milkmen earning fifteen pounds a week, frigidaires in the desert, and 
vendettas in Darwin. Fora moment it seems as though this vigorous, 
attractive country may be the Shangri-la that we seek in vain in the 
advertisement columns of the evening papers. Perhaps we could even 
learn to recite ‘* What are the wild wives sighing ’’ with a straight 
face. But we had forgotten Rum Jungle ; and the guided missiles. 
The whistle of Woomera is filling the air. All passes must soon be 
shown at the Great Barrier Reef. It is probably better to renew 
our subscription to Harrods’ library after all. 

DAVID STONE, 
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The Incredible 


Mizners 
ALVA JOHNSTON 


“As brilliant a piece of comic social history as I have 
ever read. Addison Mizner built ancestral homes for 
American millionaires in the florid swamps of Florida. 
His brother Wilson was a cardsharper, a ne’er-do-well, 
a wit, and died wisecracking briskly.” ~ DAILY EXPRESS 


Book Sox iety Reconunendation 12s 6d 
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DUFF COOPER 21/- GAMESMANSHIP 7/6 
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Hunting Scenes 
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The Golden Apples 
Hackenfeller’s Ape | of the Sun 


BRIGID BROPHY 96 | RAY BRADBURY 10/6 


Elephant Bill 2:'- | One of Our 
Bandoola 1;’- | Submarines 
EDWARD YOUNG 18/- 
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The March Out Around Theatres 


JAMES SHAW 126 | MAX BEERBOHM 30/- 











The Frozen Flame | Coleridge 
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L. E. Jones 


STINGS AND HONEY 
New poems by the author of A [a Carte, a book of 


verse which won praise from Sir Max Beerbohm and 
other discerning critics. - gs 6d 


Thomas Bewick 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Selected, with an Introduction, by 
REYNOLDS STONE 








A large and representative selection, reproduced for the 

first time by the collotype process. The resulting fac- 

similes are practically indistinguishable from the best 

hand proofs of the original blocks. Edition limited to 
1,000 copies, signed by Reynolds Stone. 


Crown Quarto. £5 $s od 
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First-rate Journalism 


Nine Rivers from Jordan. _By Denis Johnston. (Derek Verschoyle. 
21s.) 


Wrrnout reference to James Joyce’s Ulysses this is a difficult book 
to describe, but with that reference it is almost too easy, and in a 
characteristic Joycean digression Mr. Johnston himself refers to 
the full and possibly excessive measure of the master’s influence 
on his own writing. This influence results, as we might expect, in 
great variety of style, such as even includes dramatised passages and 
whole chapters in verse, but results also, without any shirking of the 
master’s standards of achievement, in a bold attempt to re-create a 
vast area of experience. The essential structure on which all depends 
is a personal account of the author’s adventures as a BBC War 
Correspondent in the Middle East, Italy, France and Germany, with 
a trip to Yugoslvia. 

The whole-hearted way in which this most gifted of Irish dramatists 
follows the greatest of Irish fantasists involves him in many question- 
able proceedings which cannot be ignored in a review claiming honesty. 
Ostentatious cynicism is the most obvious of the resultant blemishes: 
a café-gangster irreverence for all things in general, and cheap 
blasphemies and indecencies such as Virginia Woolf finely described 
as ‘‘egoistic, insistent, raw, striking, and ultimately nauseating’’ in 
Ulysses. Yet, though the fault remains undeniable, Mr. Johnston 
seems here, to this reviewer at least, to have overtaken Joyce, in that 
the cynicism and obscenity are almost entirely and effortlessly 
redeemed in the course of this long record. The book makes and 
substantiates a great claim: we are shown here the way the British 
and American armies thought, felt, and acted in the culminating 
episodes of the Second World War, and such a way-cannot be 
prettied and remain true, either when dealing with the rank and file or 
with the ‘‘higher direction,’’ both of which the author came to know 
well. The reader may recapture some wartime delights, but for the 
most part he must face the memory of how we on the better side sought 
to descend to the crimes and follies of Nazism, and to imitate its dis- 
gusting mental state, in our effort to free the world of that evil; he 
must acknowledge the brutality of all occupying forces, including our 
own, and such horrifying absurdities of liberating statesmanship 
as the Morgenthau Plan and the non-fraternisation effort; and he 
must not wince when he finds the Nuremberg trials guyed and trounced 
in a dramatised verse sequence of great farcical power. The army 
of the West is shown fighting to victory after having lost nearly all 
the fine spirit of 1940. Yes, this is the end of the war as it felt like to 
anyone who had a place in its front line, or was ‘‘chair-borne’’ 
elsewhere. So far as literary criticism is concerned, the question 
really comes down to one of whether the effect has been gained at too 
great expense. 

The man-of-the-world sneering of the journalist is very similar to 
the self-pitying accidie that goes with military servitude, and to 
paint the latter it may have been necessary to give in to the former. 
Only the writer can know the truth about that; the reader can only 
register the impression on himself. It seems to this one that the 
exhibitionism and snook-cocking are about eighty per cent. necessary, 
the remaining twenty per cent. disfiguring a fine book by indulgence 
of a puerile taste. Such a conclusion is possibly unjust. Mr. 
Johnston has evidently entered so deeply into the experiences he 









Two Worlds for Memory 
By Alfred Noyes 21/- net 


** Lively autobiography. ... As a humanist whose 
personal sense of values and keen eye for a good 
story have not been dimmed by the violent changes 
of cultural climate through which he has passed, 
Mr. Noyes has a life story worth telling.’’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 


** This absorbing, this delightful book . . . is rich 
in entertaining anecdotes narrated with great skill.’’ 
Lewis May (The Tablet) 
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gana that he cannot at any point disengage himself and stand 
ack, 

For this reason the final result is first-rate journalism rather 
than a work of art. It is a report of breath-taking ingenuity and 
exactitude, and fortified by the virtues of the best newspaper writing, 
Every chapter has its story. The book never exacts more from the 
reader than he can give willingly because, very surprisingly, it is 
very neatly ordered. There are attempts on the empyrean, but the 
wings of great poetry which again and again carried James Joyce 
high beyond the reach of his critics are nowhere here. For great 
compensation, however, and almost as effectively at times, there is 
to be found here, in contrast to the master’s later work, a great 
theme handled with strength and skill. 















CHRISTOPHER SYKES 






The Barrier 
Private World of Pain. By Grace Stuart. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


A BOOK now and then appears that must disturb the general reader 
because it is written from the other side of a barrier. The barrier 
may be no more than the walls of a monastery ; more often it is 
unleapable, being, as in Mrs. Stuart’s personal record, a story of 
crippling pain. The victims of rheumatoid arthritis, like the products 
of plastic surgery, are not looking for pity, nor again for the self- 
consciously averted eye. At their simplest they desire only to tell 
those on the hither side of the barrier how they have drifted to this 
no-man’s-land which yet holds men and women, and to describe the 
manner of existence left to them. Mrs. Stuart explores the question 
far more widely. She has the advantage over most fellow-sufferers 
of being a writer, to whom, in a sense, this long experience of pain and 
reduced mobility is as raw material, not willingly acquired nor easily 
transmuted, but directing her mind to the kind of investigation 
authors pursue over less intimate themes. At the same time, she has 
tried all her intellectual arguments by the bitter reality of a physical 
test. What she now writes is a history, not a thesis, of the conquering 
(so far as may be) of a disability. 

Mrs. Stuart was a promising Oxford student when arthritis stalked 
her, cutting her off at first for a season only, then recurring in a manner 
to show clearly that she was not going to make the return. During 
the tedious years she faced her situation fully ; and after a few early 
errors of trying to minimise the inability by taking on too much, 
she realised the folly of the heroic. Instead, she acquired, in the 
rather glib words of medical men, a ‘‘ good philosophy.’’ In this 
narrative, written for the most part while she was waiting for the 
promised relief of cortisone, Mrs. Stuart expounds something of that 
** good philosophy.’’ Hers is undoubtedly as balanced, unsenti- 
mental and unembittered a creed as can ever have come from one 
so baulked of life. She rejects all pseudo-Christian sophistry about 
the suffering that ennobles, or that is sent purposely as a punishment 
for sin. These doctrines simply do not work in everyday existence } 
the state of mind that credits them is as abnormal as the diseased 
body, coddles its condition and thus adds to morbidity. The prac- 
tical virtue, as Mrs. Stuart has found it, lies in a mental adjustment 
from sickness to normality, no matter how crippling is the physical 
disease. 

The frankness of her personal research continues to its conclusion! 
an arthritic sufferer cannot, in the long run, live adequately by mental 
effort only ; to this must be added cortisone. And is that drug a 
miracle-worker ? There are no miracles ; the relief is limited, but 
it helps. Mrs. Stuart’s courageous, commonsense investigation is a 
real addition to the sane study of physical abnormality. Besides that, 
it is an uncannily magnetic story, written in fine prose. 


A Battlefield 


The Captive Mind. By Czeslaw Milosz. (Secker & Warburg. 18s.) 


THE modern world was changed by three men. Marx re-interpreted 
its sociology and economics ; Freud invented the science of man’s 
unconscious ; Einstein rephrased the physical universe. The fourth 
man, the philosopher who can create a system of morality within 
which these immense discoveries can be harmonised, is missing. In 
his absence the world today is a moral problem. 

The Soviet empire has the edge on the rest of the world in one 
important respect: it has grafted a kind of moral dialectic upon its 
political system. In the West the individual conscience opposes of 
accommodates itself to the realities of society with the aid of con- 
flicting, often irreconcilable, philosophies. The Soviet Man is pro 
vided with a persuasive logic which can be brought to bear upon an 
uprising in Mexico, under-production in a Caucasian stocking factory, 
a theory of physics, a poem or a piece of sculpture. It will winnow 
out what nourishes the collective and demolish the rest as a kitcheo 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
CAME TO OXFORD 30s. 


by GERTRUDE AND MUIRHEAD BONE 


* Hereafter of anybody’s coming to Oxford or going from 
Oxford, Came to Oxford should be a necessary part.’ 
Times Lit. Sup. 


MEDICINE IN OXFORD _ 8s. 6¢. 


A Historical Romance 


The FitzPatrick Lectures, 1952 -3, delivered before the Royal 
College of Physicians 


By Maurice Davipson 
An admirable gift for an Oxford medical man. 


THE SILKEN SECRET 9s. 6d. 


By GEOFFREY TREAS 


A new adventure story of the XVIIIth Century which will 
delight children of 9-16. 


CALENDARS 1954 


TREES AND FLOWERS 
12 in. x 83 in. In colour. 5s. 3d. inc. tax 


ALPINE CALENDAR 
MOUNTAIN BRITAIN 
93 in. x 7h in. In monochrome. 4s. 1d. inc. tax 





ammo BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 





JIVARO AMONG THE HEAD- 
SHRINKERS OF THE AMAZON. 
BERTRAND FLORNOY 


‘the best travellers’ tale I have read for 
years’. John Moore,—8’/im Post. 


“His was an exciting and successful 
journey. —Times Lit. Supp. 


45 illustrations and maps 15s. 


GERMAN NOTEBOOK 
IAN McDOUGALL 


“A strange even disturbing picture of ma , OR x 
something few of us understand. —S Times 8 th F x 


. highly rewarding and s‘gnifie:nt."——B /im Post. 12s. 6d. 
PLAYS OF THE YEAR 8, 1952-53 
Dear Charles ; Affairs of State : Murder Mistaken + For Better, 
For Worse : The Waltz of the Toreadors by Jean Anouilh, 18s. 
OFF-STAGE CHARLES LANDSTONE 


* Nobody knows the whole story of State Theatre practices and 
polemics betier than: Charles Landstone. . . . He writes with 
accuracy and generosity."—Ivor Brown in the Observer. 18s. 


MAXIM GORKY 

MY CHILDHOOD; IN THE WORLD; MY UNIVERSITIES 
* A great triumph. ’"—Observer. 25s. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 

VAN GOGH CARL NORDENFALK 
* Excellent book.’—Speciator. 72 illustrations 30s. 
AND OF COURSE 

* BOLDNESS BE MY FRIEND 


4th. Imp 90,000 copies 





A Good Return for your money 


DEPOSIT SHARE 


ociety paying income tax—calculated 
half-yearly. 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal 
Write for full particulars. 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


sTp. 1850 
22, NEW ROAD. GRAYS, ESSEX 
jranch Offices—31, Linton 1 Re id, Barking, Essex 
and 4, Wheele +r Gate, Notti gham { Mr. C, O, Day 
Assets £ 2,000,000 Reserves £68,000 S 
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HEFFER'S 


A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
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Just published 


FEELING AND FORM 


SUSANNE K. LANGER 
‘What does art create?’ is the eternal question at the 
heart of this book. Philosophy in a New Key, her 
earlier work, included an analysis of music which 
is the foundation here of her theory of aesthetics. 
Iilustrated, 28s. net 


ZEN IN THE 
ART OF ARCHERY 


EUGEN HERRIGEL 
This book presents the Japanese concept of the art of 
Archery as a spiritual exercise, and the sport as a 
religious ritual. Translated from the German by 
E. C. Hull, with a foreword by D. T. Suzuki. 


JUNGS 
PSYCHOLOGY 
AND ITS SOCIAL MEANING 


IRA PROGOFT 


Jung’s unique position as the pioneer in the related 
fields of psychological and social study is shown in this 
collection of more than a thousand quotations from 
sixty of his published works. 30s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Pau 


Gunn nee eee 
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disposal unit pulverises refuse and flushes it down the sink. What 
happens to people caught up in such a system is analysed with 
remarkable precision by Czeslaw Milosz in The Captive Mind. 

Milosz, a forty-two-year-old Polish poet, was in his youth a 
Catholic with left-wing tendencies. As a result of his experiences in 
the war, in which he witnessed the Warsaw rising and the mass- 
extermination of the Jews of the Warsaw Ghetto, he became con- 
vinced that only a socialist programme could abolish the injustices of 
the past and rebuild the economies of Central and Eastern Europe. 
The war over, he agreed to serve the Warsaw Communist Govern- 
ment and was sent abroad—to Washington and Paris—as a cultural 
attaché of the Polish Embassies. He was not a Marxist, but he 
served his new masters through conviction. He thought that he 
could remain within the Eastern bloc yet keep clear of total ortho- 
doxy. He was wrong. In February, 1951, he broke with Warsaw 
and remained in Paris as an exile. 

Now Milosz believes ** there are only two sides . . . the choice lies 
between absolute conformity to the one system, or absolute con- 
formity tg the other." His book, he says, is ** a battlefield.”’ 

I believe Milosz is wrong. I believe that many of the evils he 
found in the Soviet mperium ~’ exist in embryo in our own 
sphere. He writes about events that took place in a society in a 
greater state of disintegration than ours. The character of evil was 
more naked ; the instruments of compulsion more efficient ; there 
was more conscious direction for more deliberate ends. 

Spared the extremes of Milosz’s nightmare, the contemporary 
Western Man watches helplessly while the area in which individual 
choice and individual conscience can operate shrinks. There are 
writers and intellectuals in the West, too, who have not been able to 
resist the pressure to conform even at the expense of conscientious 
scruples. Many are employed by mass-opinion organisations ; 
many lend their names, reputations and talents to causes which they 
cannot wholeheartedly endorse. Many take refuge in an aestheticism 
that is an avoidance of responsibility. 

Milosz diagnoses a psychological manceuvre that he calls ‘* Ket- 
manism,’’ after a mediveeal Muslim heresy. ** Ketmanism ’ 
enables a Communist intellectual to assume the appearance of ortho- 
doxy behind a subtle attitude of nonconformity. Therefore, ‘what 
we find in the people’s democracies is a conscious mass play rather 
than automatic imitation.’’ Eventually people are unable to 
distinguish what they really think, feel and_ believe. 

He gives us four case-histories : Alpha, whose main concern as a 
young avant-garde writer under the spell of Joseph Conrad was the 
tragic moral conflict, who moved by imperceptible stages to a posi- 
tion where he elevated History to the dimensions of a God and the 
Communist Man to the stature of a moral hero ; Beta, who trans- 
lated a nihilist philosophy born of the concentration camps and gas 
chambers into the convenient ethics of a highly-paid hack journalist 
writing poison against America, and who committed suicide ; Gamma 
the anti-semitic Catholic writer, who became a Red Ambassador 
speaking the clever platitudes of dialectical materialism in an 
eighteenth-century palace furnished with rich Gobelins tapestries ; 
Delta, the gay troubado r, a butterfly broken by the wheels of an 
express train, the alcoholic and satirist who could not restrain his irony. 
D. Ita was forg ven, but for how long ? 

‘* These men are, more or less consciously, victims of a historic 
situation,’’ comments Milosz. Here, in the West, where history 
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The book for Christmas 


THE HILL OF DEVI 


By E. M. FORSTER 


Mr. Forster’s experiences when he acted as 
temporary Private Secretary to the ruler of one of the 
Indian States—* the oddest corner of the world out- 
side Alice in Wonderland.”’ 

“Even Mr. Forster has written nothing more 
sparkling, more gay, more imbued with delicious 
humour.’’——7imes Literary Supplement. 

15s. net. 
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presses not so ruthlessly, men are less bound. But the threat is 
there. Victims of our particular history are not hard to find. Not 
all will agree with Milosz that conformity with one side or another 
is inevitable ; man still has the duty to follow his own conscience, 
however unpopular, however difficult and lonely. 

EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


New Novels 


The Balloon. By Henry Phelps Brown. (Macmillan. 12s, 6d.) 
A Song ofa Shirt. By Christopher Sykes. (Derek Verschoyle. 10s. 6d.) 
The Quiet River. By James Dillon White. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


What Nobody Told the Foreman. By Max Cohen. (Spalding 
& Levy. 8s. 6d.) 

The Balloon and A Song of a Shirt are both about life in the army 
during the last war. One is concerned with the early months in 
France, the other with the last in Cairo; and each stresses the energy 
with which officers and men insist on and evade the regulations laid 
down for the conduct of an army in wartime. The opening chapters 
of The Balloon are convulsed by the freezing-up of a van and the 
loss of twelve thousand francs from the imprest account. A Song of 
a Shirt seethes round a point of spit-and-polish etiquette. These 
themes, minor and incidental, are inflated by occupational insanity 
to an importance greater than survival or the overriding fortunes of 
war. 

I do not know whether Mr. Brown has written anything before, 
but there will certainly be a concert of voices demanding that he 
write again. Mature, skilful, and honest, The Balloon is the work of 
a writer who knows his fellow men and likes them. Candid to their 
least attractive quirks, it radiates a feeling for character and idio- 
syncrasy which is never sentimental. Many stories of war are 
warmed by a boozy good fellowship which blurs what Dr. Johnson 
(quoted in the novel) would call the anfractuosities of character, 
Mr. Brown gives us the warmth without the extenuating haze. The 
Major, the Padre, Geoffrey, Adrian, the Colonel, the various sergeants 
and privates, are drawn in the round. The dialogue is excellent— Mr, 
Brown has that rare gift, an ear for the rhythms of individual speech— 
and there is never too much of it. The story comes to a climax at 
Dunkirk, whence the Padre does not return. The portrait of this 
man, in all his awkwardness and obdurate nobility of purpose, is 
almost embarrassing in its truth; but officers and men see below the 
surface. Quiet, accurate, and unrelenting, The Balloon is a triumph. 

Mr. Sykes shows us the machine at its stupidest. Charged by one 
General to deliver an envelope into the hands of another, and nearly 
losing his life in the process, a young officer is cursed for presenting 
himself improperly dressed. 

**You had ample time to get a uniform and a cap. To appear 
as you are in that shirt is a deliberate insult to the King’s Commission 
and to General Gittle, to say nothing at all of your own superior 
officer... .°” 

The recipient of this rebuke unfortunately allowed himself a 
moment of left-wing humanity in his reply: upon which lapse and its 
punishment follow a number of things. The officers in this story 
discuss Kafka and Gauguin, and their idiom differs in other respects 
from that of those in The Balloon, but the book shows with equal 
clarity what the army does to men, for good or ill. Mr. Sykes is the 
more soplhusticated, the more nervously intellectual writer, and the 
whole story is brilliantly intcll gent; but, somehow, his abundant 
gifts do not seem completely adapted to his theme. There is often 
a sense of imperfect balance, as if a powerful engine were being 
driven by someone who has not quite mastered the gear-changes, 
or an actor accustomed to a large theatre having difficulty in adjusting 
his voice to a small one. 

The Quiet River is also about war, but from a different angle. _ Its 
scene is Korea. A mother and her daughter, fleeing from horror, 
find themsclves in the hands of some British gunners. 

*“*How could we guess you would be so different from those who 
took my daughter? . You are fighting for something more 
important than land, more important than riches, even more 
important than life itself . . . for tolerance.’’ 

Pleasantly and sincerely written, it sounds a little naive after the 
other two: tendentious, even if in the right direction. 

What Nobody Told the Foreman, the fictional autobiography of a 
woodworker, is a stubbornly likeable mixture of insight and crudity. 
Shrewd always, sometimes heavily laboured, it brings an honest whiff 
of sawdust and The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists: and 1 suspect 
that its humane and crotchety message will go home to many readers 
whom a more polite address would never reach. 

L. A. G. STRONG 
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RAYMOND 
CHANDLER 


The Long Good-Bye 


His first novel for four years, and his best ever. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM writes: nea 
‘He is the most brilliant author now writing this kind of story.’ 


10s. 6d. net 
This I Believe 


The Personal Philosophies of 100 Eminent Men and Women 
Foreword by EDWARD R. MURROW 12s. 6d. net 


The Great Iron Ship 


The adventurous career of the Great Eastern 
‘Fascinating, incredible—but true.’"—Daily Mai! 
Illustrated 


Baudelair e MARTIN TURNELL 


A study of the life and work of the poet by the author of The 
Novel in France, The Classical Moment, etc. 2/s. net 


Lavallette Bruce IAN BRUCE 


His adventures and intrigues before and after Waterloo 
‘A Pimpernel in real life.’—Daily Telegraph Illus. 


JAMES 
DUGAN 


16s. net 


21s. net 

Recent Successes 

The Go-Between 

Rum Jungle 

Thurber Country —_—_, JAMES THuRacR 

Father, dear Father ‘V5 )V!6 BEMe MANS 
HAMISH HAMILTON 





L. P. HARTLEY 
11s. net 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
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twoeversmart, ever comfortable 
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COTELLA, OXFORI'STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE AUTHORS OF THIS TREATISE HAVE GIVEN 
TWENTY YEARS TO THE PATIENT STUDY OF THE 
BIBLE IN RELATION TO ITS CHRONOLOGY — A 
FEATURE MUCH NEGLECTED BUT OF THE UTMOST 
IMPORTANCE TO MANKIND IN THE PRESENT 
CRISIS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. THE RESULTS OF 
THIS RESEARCH THEY NOW SET FORTH IN PART 
AND THE SUM OF THESE HAS CAUSED THEM TO 
ENTITLE THEIR TREATISE 


THE 
WORLD IN LIQUIDATION 
THE COMING OF CHRIST AT HAND 


BY 


A. E. WARE AND ASSOCIATES 





The Bible has at last been allowed to yield up its deeply con- 
cealed TIME SECRETS concerning the course of HUMAN HISTORY. 
This Treatise reproduces from the Bible (Paper Four) its 
faultless, and astronomically accurate, record of Time from the 
dawn of history to the present day. It reveals the irrefutable 
fact that the predetermined six THOUSAND YEARS OF MAN UNDER 
PROBATION ended to the day and hour on June 12th, 1933, when 
the whole human race representatively (by the governments of 
its 66 nations) assembled in LONDON for the opening of the ill- 
fated World Economic Conference. The Bible clearly reveals 
that the world then entered a parenthetical era pending the 
opening of the Seventh Thousand Years which is the foretold 
period of Christ’s Universal Kingdom. Human history since 
1933 loudly endorses the above facts. 


‘The World in Liquidation’’ in various parts deals compre- 
hensively with the question of the length of this chronological 
hiatus between the end of the Six Thousand Years in 1933 and 
the opening of the Seventh Thousand Years, following the 
completion of the Apocalyptic Era so luridly described in the 
Bible’s last book. 


The Second Advent of Christ is a subject which permeates the 
New Testament but, generally speaking, it is ignored by 
Religious Christendom today and only trifled with by those who 
profess to believe it as a doctrine. The Fifth Paper of this 
Treatise deals with the subject comprehensively and sets forth 
a multitude of hitherto unknown facts concerning its TIME and 
its MANNER. 


The authors are detached Christians who hold strongly 
primitivist views as to the practice of the Christian Faith. 
They commend this Treatise only to those who realize that the 
world is nearing a super-crisis in its history and whose 
breadth of vision enables them to consider another’s point 
of view. 





Price 12/6 nett 
466 pp., obtainable from all Booksellers or Libraries 


DISTRIBUTORS 
SIMPKIN MARSHALL LTD., 
Maxwell House, 242 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 














THE MONTH'S REPRINTS 
Wuen Benjamin Jowett died in 1893, he 
bequeathed Balliol his writings, to be 
** republished from time to time.”’ His 
monumental translation of Plato, first pub- 
lished in 1871, had already reached a third 
edition in his lifetime, and this has remained 
the basis of reprints in whole or part. The 
fourth edition of The Dialogues of Plato 
(Oxford, 4 vols. £6 6s. the set) has been in 
the care of Mr. D. J. Allan and Mr. H. E. 
Dale, editors appointed by the Copyright 
Trustees, and it varies in many points from 
the 1892 edition. The Epistles, the Epinomas, 
and two admittedly spurious dialogues are 
omitted ; «the editors have included and 
translated the Greater Hippias; the se- 
quence has been rearranged, the marginal 
analyses left out, and the digressive parts of 
the introductions pruned. Jowett regarded 
his Plato (which he called ** only a trans- 
lation "') more as a work of literary art 
than of classical scholarship, and the present 
editors have succeeded in making a closer 
reconciliation—one that would give the 
Master no cause for resentment—of his 
text to the Greek. In the dimensions of 
modern publishing, The Dialogues is a 
sizable achievement and an_ eminently 
worthwhile set. 

Another reissued Victorian translation is 
Saint Augustine : Confessions (Dent, Every- 
man. 6s.), in Dr. Pusey’s version that first 
appeared in 1838 and, being far from smooth 
reading, cries out for a modern revision. 
Penguin Classics, however, have two new 
translations to offer : David Magarshack’s 
of Dostoyevsky’s The Devils, more familiar 
under the title Zhe Possessed (5s.) and 
John Wood’s of Moliére: Five Plays 
2s. 6d.). They are all prose plays, and two 
of them, L’Amour Médecin and Don Juan, 
are comparatively unknown to English 
readers. The difficulties of translation 
have been admirably overcome. 

It is heartening to see English Wits 
(Hutchinson, 10s, 6d.) again available. It 
dates from 1940, when Leonard Russell 
presented fourteen tributes to the lives and 
jests of such figures as Sydney Smith, 
Whistler, and Wilde, by genial modern 
authors. Physically, the book has a heavy 
photolithographic blur that is very little in 
sympathy with the diamond incisiveness of 
its spiritual content. 

A children’s book, and a very good one 
too, emerges from 1932 ; it is John Buchan’s 
The Magic Walking-Stick (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.), a fine adventure and 
fantasy with illustrations which the reader 
is left to guess are the author’s. 

Mrs. Joan Bennett’s Four Metaphysical 
Poets (they are Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, 
and Crashaw) is in a second and revised 
edition (Cambridge, 15s.). This is an excel- 
lent introduction to a school of poetry that 
is losing the lustre of fashion, but none of 
its true depth. 

John Masefield’s The Conway (Heine- 
mann, 25s.) is a revised edition of the story 
of the famous line of training ships, now 
vanished, for the last Conway was totally 
wrecked in the Menai Straits earlier in the 
year. The Poet Laureate himself served as 
a cadet on this frigate, and draws on his own 
memories, as well as many other accounts 
to enlarge his narrative. 

In the twenty years since C. W. Scott- 
Giles’s Civic Heraldry (Dent, 45s.) appeared, 
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some 240 local authorities have been granted 
armorial bearings; indeed, by far the 
greater number in this comprehensive 
record denote a modern desire to have some 
symbolic token of authority. The many 
illustrations, apart from medizval arms, 
can be recommended as a warning to Civic 
bodies that propose to go in for heraldry ; 
too many of them are unhappy compromises 
of old and new, or the kind of confused 
enigma where falcons and boars’ heads 
jostle pick-axes and glass-blowers. Mr. 
Scott-Giles has done fine and devoted work 
in this book, and it is to be hoped that he 
will be rewarded by more nobly-designed 
arms for the next edition. 

The residue of reprints includes an excel- 
lent thin-paper edition in the Oxford 
Standard Authors of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (Oxford, 16s.) ; Defoe’s Journal of 
the Plague Year and Charlotte Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre in the Everyman Library (Dent, 
6s. each) ; Sir John Maud and S. E. Finer’s 
Local Government in England and Wales, a 
revised second edition in the Home Univer- 
sity Library (Oxford, 6s.), and the fourth 
edition of Samuel Hays’s An Outline of 
Statistics (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). | Paper- 
backs include the intriguing Life of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle by John Dickson Carr 
(Pan Books, 2s. 6d.), Hardy’s The Mayor of 
Casterbridge and Dr. M. R. James’s terrify- 
ing Ghost Stories of an Antiquary (Pan 
Books, each 2s.). Penguin Books reprint 
W. G. de Burgh’s The Legacy of the Ancient 
World in two volumes (2s. 6d. each), a 
brilliant study of the intellectual contribu- 
tions of Isracl, Greece and Rome to Western 
civilisation. 

PAUL DINNAGE 


Madeline's Rescue. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 

(Derek Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) ; 
LupwiG BEMELMANS’s newest picture-story 
book is far too good to be kicked round the 
house by a child of the age for which, at 
first glance, some might think it had been 
produced. 

Everything Bemelmans has ever written 
has had a naively simple yet vivid quality of 
kindness. That is in this story: first a 
little heartbreak because, as every child 
knows, that is the way the world works ; 
and then, because Bemelmans is funda- 
mentally kind-hearted, a happy ending. In 
my own house, three-years-old and eight- 
years-old followed the gently rhymed and 
illustrated story with as great interest as I 
did myself. My annoyance at the man who 
first produced the cliché about a book being 
‘** for children of all ages ’’ is increased by 
the belief that it cannot have been so true of 
his book as of this, about which I may not 
use his phrase because it is too hackneyed. 

Above all, of course, the gaiety, clarity 
and richly right colours of Bemelmans’ 
pictures make them live and joyous scenes, 
both for the child and the painter. 

Posterity, in observing Bemelmans to 
have been as outstanding as a children’s 
illustrator in his own time as Kate Green- 
away was in hers, may also know that, while 
Kate Greenaway ’s work has become a period 
piece, Bemelmans’ colouring, child-sim- 
plicity and compassion were universals, in 
time, as in place, so that they have endured 
datelessly. 

JA. 
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Teapots and Quails, By Edward Lear, 

(John Murray. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis small collection of hitherto unknown 
poems and drawings is notable to lovers of 
nonsense because it introduces us to what 
amounts to a new art-form. Edward Lear 
had, as we all know, an extraordinary 
command of metre, often composing in 
elaborate Persian forms such as ‘*The 
Pearl.’’ Here, what is new is not elaborate, 
indeed it has the simplicity of genius, but it 
is rich and, for the nursery, has the inestim- 
able advantage of being easily imitated, 
Here is the verse form: 
** Houses and Kings, 

Whiskers and Swings, 

Set him a-stinging 

And see how he stings 
The small drawings show Mediterranean 
houses, inconclusive monarchs, _ hirsute 
gentlemen, and two small figures on swings 
with ropes of inordinate length. ‘*He’’ is 
a hornet. 

Some children, of whom the youngest was 
only three, perceived with delight that what 
you have to do is to find a verb (something 
that someone, or something, does) such as 
““soream,*” ““hop,”’ **stare,”” or “*iis.“ 
Then you amass a collection of objects the 
last of which must rhyme. The nurseryful 
was soon well away. But though the small 
plagiarists were enchanted with their own 
efforts, their elders admitted with a sigh 
that the whole family fell short, not only in 
draughtsmanship, but in providing the 
refreshment of Lear’s perfect incongruity, 
**Sofas and Bees, Camels and Keys, Set him 
a-sneezing and see how he’ll sneeze.’’ 

Suitable verbs unexploited by Lear in- 
clude jog, cough, cook, catch and (for the 
nautical) list. 

The new limericks are splendid with 
**Twickenham’’ to rhyme with ** Quicken 
’em.’’ ‘* The Scroobious Pip ’’ is a long 
poem worthy of the author of **The Pelican 
Chorus.’ **The Fork Tree’’ stands worthily 
besides ‘‘Many Peopleia-upsidedownia.” 
We are grateful. But even more nutritious 
is this new and glorious art-form. 

A. W.-E 
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The Great Frontier. By Walter Prescott 
Webb. (Secker & Warburg. 30s.) 

PROFESSOR WEBB, who is one of America’s 
most distinguished historians, has written 
an erudite book based on the assumption 
that European society in the days of Chris- 
topher Columbus was completely ‘‘static”’ 
and that the discovery of fresh lands by 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth century 
explorers brought about a revitalised era of 
great prosperity. This *‘Boom Era’’ has 
lasted somewhat more than four hundred 
years: and the fact that it is now giving 
place to a totally different period is causing 
a profound and universal upheaval. Profes- 
sor Webb seeks to explain what precisely it 
is that lays the bed for this vast change. 
(And in so doing he hopes to render a service 
to mankind.) His theme is an ambitious-one, 
but it is successfully dealt with because the 
author-makes the interplay between Europe 
and the ‘‘Great Frontier’’—the world 
which began to be discovered at the end of 
the fifteenth century—an engrossing study. 
Politics, commerce, religion and the arts 
are all impartially examined throughout this 
volume which is indeed the product of 4 
most persuasive and attractive intelligence. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN the jungle warfare of the City it might be 


deemed an advantage to bear the name of 


Clore. But in the tooth and claw fight for 
the Savoy Hotel Mr. Charles Clore has so 
far been worsted by Mr. Harold Samuel. 
The full amazing story was unfolded this 
week in the interim report presented to the 
Board of Trade by their investigator, Mr. 
J. B. Lindon, Q.C. The issued share capital 
of the Savoy Hotel is £250,000 preference 
stock and £753,699 ordinary stock, each 
share being entitled to vote on a poll ata 
general meeting. Between September 17th 
and November 26th a subsidiary of Land 
Securities Investment Trust, of which Mr. 
Samuel is chairman and principal share- 
holder bought in the open market 14,000 
preference shares and 186,500 ordinary 
shares, the purpose being to obtain effective 
control of the company and make a bid for 
the outstanding stock. Before the buying 
started the ordinary shares were selling at 
27s. 6d.; this week they touched tempo- 
rarily 6ls. 3d. (At this price they yield a 
little over 3 per cent.) At what point Mr. 
Charles Clore got wind of Mr. Samuel’s 
plans is not clear but on October 16th 
Princes Investment, a private company con- 
trolled by Mr. Clore, joined in the market 
fun and by November 27th had bought 
97,500 ordinary shares. Could two million- 
aires be foolish enough to bid against each 
other in the open market for the control of 
a London hotel or two? The speculative 
gentlemen who gossip about these matters 
at the hotel bars apparently believed it and 
bought Savoy shares to make a quick profit 
out of both. They were caught badly on 
Wednesday when the price fell nearly 10s. 
Mr. Clore and the Savoy Board 

But [ cannot believe that Mr. Clore, who 
is a past master at property deals, had any 
intention of bidding against Mr. Samuel. 
He is reported to have met a director of the 
Savoy on a French race-course and to have 
advised him that all would be well if they 
played with him. Mr. Lindon reports that 
on November 2nd Mr. Clore met another 
Savoy director at Claridges and suggested 
that he should have a seat on the Board and 
that the directors should allow him to buy 
the ordinary stock ** so that he could 
develop the assets.”” The Board refused, 
presuming, as they said later, that Mr. 
Clore’s objective would be ** to dispose of 
the fcehold property and lease it back 
again.’ ‘* Such a procedure,’’ they added, 
** would bring ruin to the company as the 
rents which would be payable at the Savoy, 
Claridges and the Berkeley, on a present- 
day basis would be so high that the Com- 
pany could not survive."" Mr. Clore (who 
has denied this objective) then approached 
Mr. Samuel through a third party, suggest- 
ing that if he wanted a partner, he, Mr. 
Clore, might be interested. This was on 
November 10th or 11th. Apparently Mr. 
Samuel was interested, for his group would 
then share the heavy cash outlay with Mr. 
Clore, but when he heard of the investiga- 
tion ordered by the Board of Trade on the 
motion of the Savoy directors he decided 
against collaboration. Whether Mr. Samuel 
and Mr. Clore had agreed on the way the 
Savoy assets should be developed is not 
stated but Mr. Samuel's intention is said to 


be to rebuild or convert the Berkeley into 
office property. The Savoy directors, show- 
ing that they are not asleep, announced on 
the day before Mr. Lindon’s report was 
published that they intended to build a new 
and bigger Berkeley hotel on the site of the 
old one. I imagine that the last word on 
that point will lie with the City of West- 
minster which issues the licence. 


Morals of the Story 

What is the moral of this City thriller ? 
It may seem wrong that a financier strolling 
down the Strand or Piccadilly should be able 
to buy up any hotel that catches his fancy 
merely by ringing up his stockbroker. But 
that arises from the fact that we are blessed 
with the convenience of an open capital 
market—which enables any business man 
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to buy control of any company whose shares 
are quoted on it provided there is a good 
turnover of bargains. Because shareholders 
do not bother to attend company meetings 
effective control can often be obtained by 
buying up to 30 per cent. of the voting 
power. According to Mr. Lindon Mr, 
Samuel has now almost 20 per cent. of the 
Savoy voting, Mr. Clore over 9 per cent, 
and the Savoy directors and officials only 
7 per cent. Mr. Samuel is not yet in control 
but he is already in the position to influence 
policy ; Mr. Clore has a nuisance value and 
the Savoy board has a useful value only if 
the ultimate controller wants to run a hotel, 
Managemenis, I repeat, have no vested 
rights but I imagine that the Savoy board 
will solicit votes from independent share- 
holders and try to prevent Mr. Samuel 
obtaining real control. What can be wrong 
is for managements who are doing a useful 
economic job for the nation to be turned 
out by financiers who want to make a quick 
financial profit. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


It will be obvious to readers of my previous 
notes that I have a preference for shares of 
companies supplying the building trades. 
Mr. Harold Macmillan is constantly adding 
to their prosperity with new extensions of 
his ** freedom-to-build ’’ policy. After the 
housing drive had been extended there came 
the slum clearance campaign and this week 
he has raised the licence-free limit for build- 
ing work on farms and factories from 
£2,000 to £25,000 and the house repairs 
limit from £500 to £1,000. At the same 
time local authorities are to be freed to 
grant licences automatically for houses up 
to 1,500 square feet and ** with discretion *’ 
up to 2,500 square feet. So to my previous 
list of Eastwoods, British Plaster Board, 
Crossley Buyilding Products and Goodlass 
Wall | now add WALL PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURERS. This company has just reported— 
for the year ending June, 1953—a rise of 
25 per cent. in its trading profit. Earnings 
amounted to 90 per cent. and the dividend 
was raised from 124 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
Before the deferred shares went ex bonus of 
50 per cent. they were returning a dividend 
vield of £4.14 per cent. and an earnings 
yield of 28 per cent. But what will the 
directors pay on the new capital? Last 
year the company, which owns Walpamur 
and Sandersons, the famous  wall-paper 
makers, made a good profit on its paint and 
distemper trading but complained of wide 
fluctuations in the demand for wall-paper 
and the low profit margins. This year, how- 
ever, it can look forward to better results. 
Wall-paper sales are higher and Sanderson's 
order book is full. Paper prices are more 
stable—they have risen from their low levels 

so there is no reason to anticipate further 
stock losses. It is reasonable, I think, to 
expect an increase in the cash distribution, 
say, to 124 per cent. on the new capital. At 
45s. 6d. ex bonus the deferred shares would 
then return a yield of 5} per cent., which is 
not unattractive with a good earnings 
cover. 

* . ° 

The dividend yields on shares of Trinidad 
oil producing companies range from 7.3 per 
cent. for TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 


to 9.1 per cent. for APEX and having regard 
to the restricted area for reserve drilling 
(even if they find oil under the sea) this is 
generally regarded as being not too gener- 
ous. But there is one exception to the rule— 
TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS, whose 5s. shares at 
33s. cum bonus return about £5.8 per cent. 
This company is, of course, in a very differ- 
ent position, for it is a fully integrated oil 
enterprise owning tankers, refinery and 
marketing plant (for Regent petrol) in this 
country. It draws its supplies from Vene- 
zuela as well as Trinidad; it has also 
acquired an interest in the Alberta oil-fields 
of Canada. Its profits for the year ending 
June, 1953, were slightly down, earnings 
amounting to 114.4 per cent. against 135 
per cent., but the dividend was raised from 
16.7 per cent. to 20 per cent. tax free. A 
100 per cent. share bonus is being given and 
in view of the fact that last year’s earnings 
were 57 per cent. on the new capital a larger 
distribution than 10 per cent. tax free is 


expected. But the price seems to discount 
that possibility. SHELL TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING, with its oil risks much _ better 


distributed, returns a yield of 5.8 per cent. 
on the last dividend of 15 per cent. tax free, 
which was also better covered by consoli- 
dated earnings of 91 per cent. The interim 
dividend of Shell is due next month and 
some optimists are going for an increase. 
This seems to be unlikely, for competition in 
oil marketing is much more severe than it used 
to be and at the moment there is an excess 
of supply—gasoline prices have recently 
been cut—which has been made worse by 
the exceptionally mild winter in Western 
Europe and America. If Persia is restored to 
operations all the talk will be of an oil 
surfeit. This might turn investors away 
from oil shares, but it is always dangerous 
to forecast the earnings of an international 
group like Royal Dutch-Shell which may 
have hidden reserves beyond our dreams. 
The world oil combines no longer waf 
against each other and I suspect they keep 
the prices of their refined oil products at 
levels which afford a handsome margin of 
profit for themselves, if not for their small 
competitors. 








